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PREFACE 


Teaching  with  ‘Teen  Action ’ 

Teen  Action  is  an  alcohol  and  drug  education  resource  that  promotes  learning, 
decision-making  skills  and  social  competence  for  today’s  youth.  The  program 
reflects  a community-integrated  approach  to  learning,  encouraging  students  to 
interact  with  their  classmates,  peers,  family  and  the  other  helpers  available  in  the 
community.  On  their  own  and  in  groups,  students  explore  the  causes,  weigh  the 
evidence,  and  draw  independent  conclusions  on  alcohol  and  other  drug  issues. 

Teen  Action  pays  special  attention  to  factors  like  the  influence  of  peers,  decision 
making,  relations  with  parents,  value  building,  self  esteem,  friendships,  and  leisure- 
time activities-all  critical  to  teenagers  in  their  passage  to  adulthood.  It  bases  its 
efforts  on  the  firm  belief  that  teenagers  can  make  responsible  decisions  as  they 
develop  their  own  value  systems. 

To  form  opinions,  teenagers  require  access  to  sound  information,  awareness  of  their 
own  feelings,  and  understanding  of  peer,  family  and  community  norms  related  to 
drugs.  They  need  language  skills  to  express  their  opinions  clearly.  Students  who 
speak  out  publicly  about  their  intentions  are  more  likely  to  act  the  way  they  talk. 
Teen  Action  encourages  teenagers  to  speak  out,  believing  that  responsible  words 
make  for  responsible  actions. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  this  process  is  to  make  the  hidden  obvious,  to  provide 
alternatives,  and  to  promote  future  initiatives  from  students.  Such  an  approach  has 
three  goals: 

• To  delay  the  age  at  which  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  may  begin 

• To  reduce  the  amount  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  consumed 

• To  reduce  the  number  of  occasions  when  alcohol  or  other  drugs  are  used 

The  materials  in  this  Teacher  Resource  have  been  developed  by  AADAC,  the 
Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission.  The  information  and  concepts 
contained  in  this  package  are  part  of  AADAC’s  ongoing  programs  for  adolescents. 
Drug  and  alcohol  education  is  an  important  part  of  the  challenge  of  adolescence. 
Our  aim  is  to  increase  knowledge,  understanding  and  communication  about  drug 
issues  as  well  as  to  encourage  young  people  to  form  opinions,  and  to  develop  the 
social  and  decision-making  skills  which  enable  behaviour  to  be  consistent  with 
beliefs.  AADAC  welcomes  your  opinions  and  questions  on  our  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

For  more  information  on  Teen  Action  or  other  resources,  contact  your  local  AADAC 
office. 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 


How  does  ‘Teen  Action ’ fit  into  the  Alberta  Education  Junior  High  Health  Curriculum? 

Teen  Action  is  directly  related  to  the  content  areas  in  Alberta  Education’s  Junior 
High  Health  and  Personal  Life  Skills  Curriculum.  This  resource  meets  the 
instructional  objectives  outlined  in  the  curriculum’s  Theme  IV:  Body  Knowledge 
and  Care,  Subtheme  G:  Drug  Use  and  Abuse. 

The  program  also  deals  with  issues  such  as  enhancing  teenage  Self-Awareness  and 
Acceptance,  Relating  to  Others,  and  Life  Careers,  which  are  also  major  themes  of 
Health  and  Personal  Life  Skills. 

The  design  of  ‘Teen  Action ’ 

Teen  Action  is  designed  to  help  students  understand  new  concepts  relating  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  within  the  context  of  their  own  experiences.  This 
teaching  resource  is  organized  in  three  sections,  each  representing  a component  of 
the  alcohol  and  drug  education  process: 

• Section  1,  “Understanding  the  Context”  presents  the  major  teen  characters  and 
their  friends.  These  characters  form  the  personal  relation  component  of  the 
drug  and  alcohol  theme  and  encourage  students  to  examine  various  issues  from 
the  standpoint  of  others  and  to  explore  the  context  in  which  the  issues  occur. 
They  represent  a variety  of  perspectives  and  values  found  in  most  communities. 

• Section  2,  “Learning  About...”  presents  basic  information  on  drinking  and 
driving,  alcohol  and  marijuana.  The  information  is  placed  in  a context  to 
enhance  student  understanding. 

• Section  3,  “Taking  Action”  builds  on  the  previous  two  sections,  allowing  students 
to  examine  various  issues  and  areas  of  interest  in  order  to  incorporate  new 
information  into  their  own  understanding.  These  are  not  simply  talk  sessions. 
Each  activity  includes  actions  that  students  can  take  to  strengthen  their  personal 
decision-making  skills  and  to  state  their  intentions  or  opinions  publicly.  When 
students  make  their  intentions  public,  they  are  more  likely  to  follow  through 
with  their  plans. 

Each  section  of  this  Teacher  Resource  deals  with  three  content  areas: 

• Drinking  and  Driving 

• Marijuana 

• Alcohol  and  the  Lamily 

Within  each  section,  various  activities  are  presented.  The  activities  vary  in  length 
from  10  to  45  minutes;  each  includes  options  or  alternatives  which  may  vary  the 
time.  Thus,  you  have  a “menu”  of  activities  from  which  to  choose.  Such  a format 
should  help  you  incorporate  the  ones  that  best  fit  your  lesson  plans  and  class  time 
as  well  as  the  particular  needs  of  your  students. 

A Sample  Quiz  is  provided  at  the  end  of  this  resource.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  this 
quiz  to  assess  students’  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  various  areas  covered 

in  Teen  Action. 


Other  resources 


The  booklet  Quick  Facts  accompanies  this  package.  Created  by  AADAC,  this 
resource  contains  general  information  on  a broad  spectrum  of  addictions  issues,  in 
a question-and-answer  format.  It  is  provided  for  teachers’  background  information 
in  order  to  help  them  answer  students’  questions.  Quick  Facts  is  not  intended  as  a 
program  resource. 

Your  Choice... Our  Chance  video  series  includes  10  programs  which  portray  common 
issues  that  teens  face.  Where  appropriate,  these  videos  are  indicated  as  alternative 
activities  in  each  section.  Distributed  by  ACCESS  Network.  To  obtain  prices  or  to 
order  within  Alberta,  call  1-800-352-8293. 

The  following  resources  may  also  be  helpful  to  teachers  using  Teen  Action.  These 
are  available  at  your  local  AADAC  office: 

• Facts  on...  series  is  a collection  of  pamphlets  that  contain  information  on 
alcohol,  caffeine,  nicotine  and  various  other  drugs. 

• Profile  sheets,  produced  periodically  by  AADAC’s  Policy  and  Program  Analysis 
division,  provide  concise  statistical  information  on  a variety  of  addictions-related 
topics. 

How  are  the  sections  planned? 

The  information  for  each  section  is  presented  as  follows: 

• Each  section  begins  with  a description  of  the  purpose  of  this  component  of  the 
alcohol  and  drug  education  process  as  well  as  a set  of  curriculum  and  student 

objectives. 

• A number  of  activities  are  provided.  The  teacher  may  select  the  ones  most 
appropriate  for  the  time  available  and  the  needs  of  students.  Each  activity 
includes  how  to  present  the  content  and  organize  the  instruction.  Teachers 
should  feel  free  to  adapt  the  activities  in  ways  that  would  best  suit  their  needs  or 
those  of  their  students. 

• Teaching  aids,  such  as  masters  for  worksheets  and  overheads,  are  located  at  the 
end  of  each  section. 

• A list  of  additional  resources,  which  the  teacher  may  find  useful  to  support  the 
topics  addressed,  is  located  at  the  end  of  this  resource. 


How  do  I use  this  resource? 


1 . Become  familiar  with  the  three  components  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  education 
process  (Understanding  the  Context,  Learning  About...,  Taking  Action). 

Review  Sections  1 through  3 of  this  resource,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
Purpose  statement  for  each  section.  These  outline  the  intent  of  each  component 
of  the  drug  education  process. 

2.  Consider  the  time  constraints  you  face  as  well  as  the  needs  of  your  students,  to 
identify  areas  of  emphasis. 

Determine  whether  any  content  area-drinking  and  driving,  marijuana,  or 
alcohol  and  the  family-requires  more  emphasis  than  others  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  students,  given  the  time  available. 

3.  Select  activities  which  optimize  the  use  of  class  time  and  adequately  cover  the 
content  areas  selected. 

To  optimize  the  learning  process,  it  is  recommended  that  you  select  activities 
from  all  three  components  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  education 
process-Understanding  the  Context,  Learning  About...,  and  Taking  Action. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  meet  curriculum  requirements,  all  three  content  areas 
should  be  addressed. 

You  may  wish  to  record  the  activities  you  have  selected  on  the  Lesson  Planning 
Guide  on  page  76. 

A sample  Lesson  Planning  Guide  is  provided  below. 


Lesson  Planning  Guide 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

1.  Understanding  the 

Activity  1.1 

Activity  1.1 

Activity  1 .1 

Context 

Activity  1 .2 

Activity  1 .2 

Activity  1 .2 

Activity  1 .7 

Activity  1.7 

Activity  1.5  (Alt.  C) 

Activity  1 .7 

2.  Learning  About... 

Activity  2.1  (Alt.  A) 

Activity  2.1  (Alt.  A) 

Activity  2.1  (Alt.  A) 

Activity  2.2 

Activity  2.2 

Activity  2.2 

3.  Taking  Action 

Activity  3.1 

Activity  3.1 

Activity  3.1 

Activity  3.7 

Activity  3.8 
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TEACHING  STRATEGIES 


Classroom  climate-building 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  junior  high  health  curriculum,  Teen  Action  strives  to 
create  the  positive  atmosphere  that  makes  the  best  learning  environment.  Every 
teacher  has  his  or  her  own  way  of  building  classroom  climate.  Here  are  some 
additional  ideas  for  heightening  energy  and  helping  students  feel  at  ease.  Ask 
student  to: 

• Find  the  classmate  closest  to  their  height. 

• Write  down  the  funniest  thing  that  has  happened  to  them  in  their  life.  At  the 
start  and  end  of  class,  read  some  aloud,  then  guess  who  wrote  them. 

• Reveal  their  middle  name  (beginning  with  the  teacher!). 

• Write  down  their  favourite  food,  sport,  TV  show,  etc.  Then  find  another 
classmate  with  the  same  taste. 

• Find  the  classmate  with  a birthdate  closest  to  their  own. 

Taking  a “Process”  Approach 

In  any  health  education  unit,  students  have  opportunities  to  develop  and  reflect  on 
personal  lifestyle  choices.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  to  help  teachers 
create  a “process  curriculum”  dealing  with  adolescents,  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  to 
help  students  relate  these  concepts  to  their  own  experience. 

• Maintain  an  informal  class  atmosphere.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
test  their  ideas  and  obtain  feedback. 

• Welcome  student  opinions.  Encourage  students  to  express  their  views  and 
feelings  openly,  without  being  judged. 

• Use  open-ended  and  leading  questions  to  encourage  discussion. 

• Concentrate  on  decision  making  rather  than  specific  attitudes  or  behaviours. 

• Be  neutral  in  your  instruction.  Avoid  moralizing  or  glamourizing.  Avoid 
personal  advice  or  anecdotes. 

• Make  note  of  questions.  Use  reliable  sources  when  providing  information. 

• Sit  in  on  small  groups. 

• Remember:  Humour  and  humanity  are  appreciated  by  everyone! 


How  can  I incorporate  videos  from  ‘Your  Choice  ...Our  Chance’  into  the  program? 


Your  Choice...  Our  Chance  is  a series  of  ten  15-minute  video  presentations  and 
accompanying  activities  which  have  been  designed  to  support  and  reinforce  the 
development  of  life  skills.  In  the  alternatives  presented  after  several  activities, 
relevant  videotapes  from  this  series  are  suggested. 

How  about  involving  community  resource  people  in  the  class? 

Education  is  a partnership  that  involves  the  school,  home  and  community.  All 
reinforce  the  development  of  life  skills. 

Throughout  the  Teen  Action  program,  there  are  opportunities  to  involve  various 
members  of  the  community:  for  example,  a parent,  grandparent,  police  officer, 
AADAC  representative,  school  counsellor  or  older  students.  Bringing  the 
community  into  your  classroom  enhances  learning,  helps  answer  student  questions 
from  another  perspective,  and  provides  accounts  of  firsthand  learning. 

How  can  group  work  be  enhanced? 

• Set  rules-The  best  monitors  of  rules  are  the  people  for  whom  they  are  made,  so 
ask  students  for  their  ideas  of  what  rules  are  important  for  people  working  in 
groups.  Brainstorm,  then  decide  On  a set  of  rules  that  the  class  can  live  with  and 
monitor.  Some  suggested  rules  might  include: 

- When  others  are  talking,  listen. 

- Everyone  gets  a chance  to  talk. 

- Understand,  don’t  criticize. 

• Saying  “pass”  is  participating-Although  everyone  in  the  group  should  have  a 
chance  to  talk  and  receive  comments  from  their  peers,  sometimes  a student  may 
be  uncomfortable  or  find  a subject  too  painful  to  discuss.  Students  should 
understand  that  when  someone  says  “pass,”  he  or  she  is  still  an  active  member  of 
the  group. 

What  if  groups  become  unruly? 

If  the  group  process  doesn’t  appear  to  be  working,  don’t  intervene  too  hastily.  It’s 
easy  to  confuse  “no  learning”  and  “healthy  noise.”  However,  if  you  are  convinced 
that  group  activity  is  not  achieving  the  program  goals,  consider  the  following: 

• Are  individual  students  the  cause  of  the  discontent?  If  so,  deal  with  them  in  the 
manner  you  have  established  for  discipline. 

• Rearrange  groups  to  work  more  efficiently. 

• Call  a halt  and  ask  students  how  things  can  be  made  to  work  better. 

• Provide  feedback  to  students  about  the  progress  they  are  making  in  their  group 
work.  Be  positive  and  recognize  development  of  these  skills. 


What  about  the  use  of  the  question  box? 


A question  box  is  an  excellent  tool  when  working  with  alcohol-  and  other  drug- 
related  issues.  It  is  discrete  and  provides  you  with  clues  about  your  students’ 
understanding. 


At  the  end  of  each  class,  have  students  write  one  or  more  questions  and  leave  them 
in  the  box.  Review  the  questions  and,  if  necessary,  check  information  using  Quick 
Facts.  You  may  wish  to  use  the  questions  to  review  content,  start  discussions,  or 
clarify  mistaken  information.  Keep  in  mind  that  some  questions  are  a matter  of 
opinion  or  values.  Avoid  imposing  particular  values  on  your  students. 

How  do  I monitor  and  evaluate  students? 


You  probably  already  have  evaluation  procedures  of  your  own  which  complement 
your  individual  teaching  style;  however,  you  may  wish  to  consider  the  following  ideas 
on  evaluation: 


• Although  grading  methods  vary  from  school  to  school,  there’s  one  important 
general  guideline  to  follow  for  this  type  of  unit:  A health  education  assessment  is 
a continual  process,  based  on  a positive,  constructive  viewpoint. 

• One  way  of  calculating  a grade  in  relation  to  the  program  content  is  to  give  part 
of  the  grade  for  group  participation  and  adherence  to  classroom  rules  (based 
on  teacher  observation  and  student  self-assessment) , and  the  remainder  for 
project  completion  and/ or  performance  on  quizzes. 

• Attempt  to  evaluate  students  on  all  components  of  the  drug  and  alcohol 
education  process,  for  example,  their  ability  to: 

- understand  the  perspective  and  context  of  others 

- recall  accurate  information  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

- formulate  actions  and  verbalize  their  intentions 

To  aid  you  in  this  evaluation,  a Sample  Quiz  is  provided  at  the  end  of  this 
Teacher  Resource. 

• As  the  groups  get  underway,  walk  around  the  room,  sitting  in  on  some  groups. 
Take  note  of  individual  efforts  to  follow  classroom  rules  and  to  learn  from 
experiences.  Provide  students  with  feedback  regarding  their  work  in  groups. 

Talk  to  the  group  about  their  group  skills.  Highlight  the  positive. 

• Before  you  make  an  evaluation,  ask  students  to  evaluate  their  individual  progress 
in  working  in  a group.  Have  students  evaluate  themselves  several  times  on  these 
factors  over  the  time  spent  on  the  units.  Discuss  their  progress  and  make 
suggestions. 

• Use  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  activities  for  ways  of  evaluating  students  in  the 
various  areas  of  this  program. 


BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN 


The  subject  matter  in  these  sections  may  be  sensitive  for  some  of  your  students  and 
their  parents  or  guardians.  It  is  important  for  you  to  remain  open-minded  and  non- 
judgmental.  Remember  that  different  attitudes  and  values  may  relate  to  religious  or 
ethnic  backgrounds  or  particular  family  experiences. 

In  your  classroom,  there  may  be  some  students  who  have  a greater  risk  of  developing 
drug  problems.  These  students  may  be  experiencing  problems  related  to  alcohol  or 
other  drug  use  in  their  homes;  other  students  may  already  be  using  drugs  or 
alcohol.  While  examining  the  issues  and  discussing  drug  risks  during  these 
classroom  activities,  students  may  feel  encouraged  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  help. 

Tips  for  Teachers,  included  below,  provides  some  information  that  may  be  helpful  if 
such  occasions  should  arise.  If  you  would  like  further  information  on  these  topics, 
or  any  other  aspect  of  this  resource  package,  contact  your  local  AADAC  office,  or: 

AADAC  Provincial  Programs 

2nd  Floor,  Pacific  Plaza 
10909  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3M9 
Telephone:  (403)  427-0116 

TIPS  FOR  TEACHERS 


The  problems 

When  you  teach  or  work  with  teenagers,  you  sometimes  become  aware  of  the 
problems  that  affect  their  lives.  Two  types  of  troublesome  situations  may  become 
evident  as  you  work  through  this  material.  In  a context  where  drug  use  is  being 
discussed,  students  may  ask  for  help,  or  say  things  that  reveal  either  trouble  at  home 
or  personal  drug  use  experiences.  The  following  suggestions  will  allow  you  to  be 
more  comfortable  and  constructive  in  your  responses  to  these  situations. 

Teenagers  with  drug  dependent  parents-These  students  live  with  adults  who  abuse 
alcohol,  medications  or  illegal  drugs.  The  prevalence  of  this  type  of  problem  is  likely 
to  produce  one  or  more  such  children  in  a class.  The  most  common  problem  is 
children  of  alcoholics.  Living  in  a home  with  a drug-dependent  parent  can  lead  to  a 
variety  of  emotional  and  behavioural  problems. 

Early  drug  users- While  norms  may  vary  from  community  to  community,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  teens  to  have  some  interest  in  or  experience  with  alcohol  or  tobacco  or, 
less  frequently,  with  medications,  solvents  or  illegal  drugs.  While  even  one  incident 
may  pose  a risk,  any  ongoing  pattern  of  drug  use  warrants  concern.  Cigarettes  are 
clearly  addictive,  and  early  use  frequently  leads  to  years  of  dependence.  Repeated 
non-medical  use  of  any  other  type  of  drug,  including  alcohol,  by  this  age  group 
suggests  a need  for  intervention. 


How  to  help 


The  following  suggestions  may  help  you  deal  with  your  students’  concerns  about 
their  drug  use  or  their  parents’  drug  use: 

• If  a student  begins  to  relate  in  the  group  a personal  or  family  experience  which 
could  later  prove  embarrassing  or  sensitive,  be  prepared  to  bring  the 
conversation  back  to  a more  general  context.  Follow  up  individually. 

• Show  the  student  that  you  are  willing  to  listen. 

• Try  to  be  open  and  non-judgmental  about  what  he  or  she  is  saying. 

• Motivate  the  student  to  accept  help.  The  student  needs  to  hear  statements  such 
as: 

- “I  will  help  you,”  or  “I  will  help  you  get  help.” 

- “I  believe  you.” 

- “You  cannot  solve  your  parent’s  problems,  that  is  not  your  job.” 

- “Thank  you  for  telling  me.  I know  it  must  be  very  hard  for  you.” 

Wherever  possible,  accompany  the  student  to  further  assistance. 

• Know  your  limitations.  Get  assistance  from  appropriate  sources.  It  is  not  your 
responsibility  to  assess  and  treat  drug-related  problems,  but  you  can  support 
these  students  by  referring  them. 

• Make  yourself  available  to  the  students.  Let  them  know  you  are  there  to  listen 
and  help,  even  if  they  are  getting  help  from  someone  else. 


Possible  resources 

School  counsellors  and  psychologists 
AADAC  offices 

LETTER  TO  PARENTS 

Dear  Parents/ Guardians: 

As  part  of  Alberta’s  junior  high  health  education  program,  our  class  will  be  using 
Teen  Action,  an  AADAC  resource  which  discusses  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs.  Teen  Action  is  the  result  of  school,  parent  and  community  involvement 
on  health  issues  that  are  a concern  to  all  of  us. 

The  program  takes  a preventive  approach  to  the  topics  of  drinking  and  driving, 
marijuana  use,  and  alcohol  problems  and  the  family.  If  you  have  any  questions 
or  would  like  more  information  about  the  program,  please  contact  me 
at . 


Sincerely, 


Classroom  Teacher 


SECTION  1 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  CONTEXT 


Purpose 

Teenagers  have  a legitimate  interest  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs-it  is  a 
normal  part  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live.  Interest  and  curiosity  are  not 
deviant  behaviour.  Drug  and  alcohol  education  should  take  into  account  what’s 
relevant  to  teens. 

A critical  first  step  in  the  alcohol  and  drug  education  process  is  to  examine  the 
context  in  which  teenagers  live  and  to  explore  the  values,  feelings  and  issues  that 
are  important  to  teens. 

Curriculum  Objectives 

• To  understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  developing  a positive  self 
concept 

• To  understand  and  appreciate  relationships  with  friends 

• To  understand  the  relationship  between  lifestyle  and  drug  use 

• To  understand  the  importance  of  accepting  responsibility  for  one’s  behaviour 

Student  Objectives 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

• identify  various  reasons  people  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs 

• examine  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  others 

• examine  the  importance  of  positive  self  concept 

• identify  ways  of  developing  friendships 

• examine  the  importance  of  creating  a positive  lifestyle 

• explain  the  importance  of  accepting  responsibility  for  one’s  actions 


Activity  1.1 

Understanding  the  experience  of  others 


Intent:  To  introduce  students  to  a variety  of  peers  in  order  to 

experience  the  context  in  which  they  live. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Materials  required:  Choose  according  to  content  area  being  presented: 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

Worksheet  1.1a 

Terri  and  her  friends 

Worksheet  1.1b 

Margaret  and  her  friends 

Worksheet  1.1c 

Robert  and  his  friends 

Procedure 


1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  stating  that  the  purpose  of  the  activity  is  to  look  at  how 
teenagers  interact  and  to  gain  an  understanding  of  their  life  experiences, 
particularly  with  regard  to  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 


Worksheet 
1.1a,  1.1b 
or  1. 1c 


2.  Ask  for  volunteers  or  assign  students  to  play  the  role  of  the  central  character  or 
one  of  his  or  her  friends. 

Distribute  the  roles  contained  on  the  Worksheet,  one  for  each  character.  Allow  a 
few  minutes  for  students  to  think  about  the  roles  they  are  playing. 


3.  Set  the  stage  by  introducing  the  respective  situation  as  follows: 


• Terri  and  her  friends  live  in  a farming  community  near  a small  town.  They  have 
many  different  opinions  about  the  use  of  alcohol,  drinking  and  driving,  and 
riding  with  someone  who  has  been  drinking.  Some  of  them  think  alcohol  and 
motor  vehicles  are  okay  together,  others  are  not  so  sure,  and  others  think  that 
the  two  should  never  be  mixed.  Let’s  get  to  know  a little  more  about  what  Terri 
and  her  friends  think  about  drinking  and  driving  and  the  questions  they  have. 


• Margaret  and  her  friends  live  in  a small  city.  They  have  many  different  opinions 
about  the  use  of  marijuana.  Some  of  them  think  it’s  okay,  others  are  not  so  sure, 
and  others  think  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Let’s  get  to  know  a little  more  about 
Margaret  and  her  friends  and  what  they  think  about  marijuana  use. 


• Robert  and  his  friends  live  in  a large  city.  They  have  many  different  opinions 
about  the  use  of  alcohol.  Some  of  them  think  that  it’s  okay,  others  are  not  so 
sure,  and  others  think  it  causes  many  personal  and  family  problems.  Let’s  get  to 
know  a little  more  about  what  Robert  and  his  friends  think  about  alcohol  use 
and  abuse. 


4.  Beginning  with  the  main  character,  have  the  students  act  out  their  roles,  reading 
the  lines  given  on  the  worksheets. 
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Alternatives 


A Reading  activity 

Instead  of  role  playing,  you  may  wish  to  read  the  information  contained  on  the 
Worksheet  to  the  class.  Then  examine  each  character,  using  the  questions 
provided  in  Activity  1.2. 

B Add  new  lines 

Instead  of  having  students  read  the  lines  provided  on  the  Worksheet,  have  them 
develop  messages  of  their  own  in  keeping  with  the  character  they  are  playing. 

C Add  new  characters 

Have  students  create  other  characters  in  addition  to  the  ones  described  on  the 
Worksheet. 

D Videotaping  role  plays 

Many  teachers  have  found  that  videotaping  students’  role  play  adds  energy  and 
excitement  to  this  activity. 


Activity  1.2 

Getting  to  know  others  better 


Intent:  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  examine  the  attitudes 

and  values  of  others  in  order  to  understand  the  context  in 
which  they  live. 

To  identify  various  reasons  people  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs. 
Time:  30  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Lead  a class  discussion  which  examines  the  main  character,  i.e.,  Terri,  Margaret 
or  Robert.  Ask  questions,  such  as  the  following,  in  order  to  elicit  the  responses 
noted  below: 


• What  sorts  of  things  may  affect  this  person’s  attitude? 


Terri 

Margaret 

Robert 

- bored  with  life 

- looks  older  than  peers 

- ashamed  of  home 

-dislikes  being  alone 

- lacks  social  confidence 

- afraid  of  his  stepfather 

-enjoys  her  friends 

- conscious  of  feelings  of  others 

-afraid  of  parent  divorce 

- takes  risks 

- likes  to  impress  peers 

- likes  earning  money 

- likes  getting  away  from  home 

- afraid  to  tell  parents  the  truth 

• How  would  you  describe  this  person’s  life  at  school? 


Terri 

Margaret 

Robert 

- an  escape  from  home 

- average  student 

- little  influence 

and  boredom 

- friends  are  there 

• How  would  you  describe  this  person’s  recreational  activities? 


Terri 

Margaret 

Robert 

- being  with  friends 

-dancing 

- sports 

- babysitting 

- music  and  art 

-computer  programming 

-likes  to  travel 

• How  would  you  describe  this  person’s  friendships? 


Terri 

Margaret 

Robert 

-no  one  lives  close  by 

- good  relations  with  classmates 

- not  good 

- many  acquaintances 

- unsure  of  relations  with  older  peers 

• How  would  you  describe  this  person’s  life  at  home? 


Terri 

Margaret 

Robert 

-only  child 

- both  parents  work 

- little  communication 

-two-parent  family 

- blended  family 

with  parents 

2.  Then,  with  the  class,  select  a few  of  the  main  character’s  friends  to  get  to  know 
better. 

Ask  questions  such  as  “What  kind  of  people  are  they?”  or  “What  is  important  to 
them?”  to  help  students  understand  their  experience.  Be  sure  to  encourage 
students  who  played  the  various  parts  to  describe  their  perception  of  the 
characters  they  played. 

3.  In  addition,  based  on  the  particular  group  studied,  examine  the  experience  of 
selected  characters  and  determine  their  attitudes  toward: 

• drinking  and  driving 

• using  marijuana 

• alcohol  use  and  abuse 


For  example: 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Using  Marijuana 

Alcohol  Use  and  Abuse 

-Terri  rides  with  others  who 

- Margaret  doesn’t  use  it  because 

- Robert  sees  alcohol  abuse 

are  impaired  because  she  wants 

she  is  afraid  of  being  caught. 

as  the  cause  of  problems  at 

to  go  out. 

- Bonnie  uses  marijuana  because 

home. 

- Ryan  drinks  and  drives  because 

she  doesn’t  believe  it  is  wrong, 

- Dennis  recognizes  that 

he  doesn’t  think  it  affects  his 

as  long  as  no  one  is  pressured  to 

people  affected  by  alcohol 

performance. 

do  it. 

abuse  need  support. 

- Juan  does  not  ride  with  drinking 

- Lance  doesn’t  use  it  because  he 

- Lane  and  Karen  have 

drivers  because  his  brother  was 

thinks  it’s  too  risky  and  can 

personal  experience  with 

killed  in  a car  accident. 

- T.J.  takes  over  as  driver  when 
others  have  been  drinking. 

(This  is,  however,  illegal  because 
T.J.  only  has  a learner’s  permit.) 

get  him  into  trouble. 

alcohol  abuse  and  know  it 
can  be  overcome. 

-Thomas  sees  that  drinking 
too  much,  occasionally, 
doesn’t  have  to  cause 
problems  in  the  family. 
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Alternatives 


A Small  group  activity 

Instead  of  discussing  the  various  characters  with  the  class,  you  may  wish  to  have 
students  assemble  in  small  groups  and  have  each  group  analyze  a particular 
character. 

B Create  other  characters 

You  or  the  class  may  wish  to  create  and  study  other  characters  which  are  more 
relevant  to  the  community  in  which  you  live. 

C Role  play 

You  may  wish  to  have  students  role-play  the  various  characters  and  answer  the 
questions  posed  above  in  terms  of  how  they  perceive  the  particular  person. 

D What  would  they  say? 

With  the  class,  try  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  various  characters  toward  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs.  For  example,  you  may  wish  to  examine  how  some 
of  Robert’s  friends  might  complete  this  sentence:  “Drinking  alcohol  is  . . 

E What  can  I do? 

Impaired  driving  is  everyone’s  problem.  Assemble  the  students  in  groups  and 
ask  each  group  to  develop  a list  of  five  alternatives  to  riding  with  someone  who 
has  been  drinking.  Review  what  some  of  the  people  Terri  knows  had  to  say. 
Then,  with  the  others  in  their  group,  have  students  try  out  these  situations  and 
see  how  it  feels  to  say  and  do  these  things. 


Activity  1.3 

Developing  positive  self  concept 


Intent:  To  examine  the  importance  of  having  a positive  self  concept 

and  to  explore  ways  in  which  self  concept  develops. 

Time:  10  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  To  introduce  the  idea  of  self  concept,  use  one  of  the  characters  introduced  in 
Activity  1 . 1 or  describe  a character  which  you  have  devised.  Ask  the  question  “Do 
you  think  this  person  feels  good  about  himself  or  herself?  Why  or  why  not?” 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  ways  that  teenagers  can  develop  a positive  self  concept. 
Some  possible  answers  include: 

• looking  for  friends  who  have  a positive  self  concept 

• thinking  in  a positive  way 

• trying  to  look  for  the  good  in  others  and  things 

• remembering  your  personal  strengths  when  things  go  wrong 

• doing  what  you  think  is  right 

• learning  to  do  something  well 

• getting  along  with  others 

• taking  responsibility  for  yourself 

• doing  things  that  contribute  to  the  well  being  of  others 

• doing  things  that  are  difficult 

• reading  about  how  others  solve  life  problems 

Alternatives 


A Role  play 

Include  a role-play  activity  to  allow  students  to  explore  various  aspects  of  self 
concept  and  examine  how  it  develops  and  influences  behaviour. 


® © 


B Your  Choice. . . Our  Chance 

The  video  segment  “I  Think  I Am”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying  exercises 
examine  various  aspects  of  self  concept. 


C Personal  Strengths 

Explain  to  students  that  feeling  good  about  themselves,  having  confidence  and 
courage  to  try  difficult  or  challenging  things  are  part  of  being  the  person  each 
of  them  has  the  potential  to  be. 


Give  the  following  directions:  Write  a dialogue  between  you  and  your  best 
friend-in  this  case,  yourself-in  which  you  express  your  feelings  about  doing 
something  you  think  is  extremely  difficult.  Your  friend  (your  inner  voice) 
provides  very  positive,  encouraging  messages. 
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Activity  1.4 

Developing  friendships 


Intent:  To  examine  the  importance  of  having  friends  and  identify  ways 

to  develop  friendships. 

Time:  15  minutes 

Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  the  question,  “What  are  some  things  to  look  for 
in  a good  friend?”  Some  possible  answers  include: 

• fun  to  be  with 

• listens  to  me 

• cares  about  my  problems 

• can  be  trusted 

• helps  to  build  my  self  image 

2.  Explain  that  no  matter  what  our  age,  we  all  do  a lot  of  things  in  life  because  we 
want  to  be  popular  or  get  the  positive  attention  of  our  friends-everything  from 
brushing  our  teeth,  to  choosing  our  clothes.  With  the  class,  brainstorm  a list  of 
things  that  people  do  in  life  to  be  popular  and  have  friends. 

3.  Have  each  student  write  a description  of  the  following: 

• a person  who  has  many  of  these  positive  characteristics 

• someone  who  has  few 

Students  may  wish  to  illustrate  their  descriptions  with  drawings  or  cartoons. 

Alternatives 

A Role  play 

Include  a role-play  activity  to  allow  students  to  enact  the  people  they  have 
described  and  demonstrate  how  they  interact  with  others. 

B Homework 

You  may  wish  to  give  Step  3 as  a homework  assignment. 


Activity  1.5 

Developing  a positive  lifestyle 


Intent:  To  examine  the  relationship  between  lifestyle  and  the  use  of 

alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Time:  20  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  the  class,  “What  does  having  a positive  lifestyle 
mean?”  Some  possible  answers  include: 

• doing  things  that  make  you  feel  good  about  yourself 

• gaining  personal  confidence 

• having  a balanced  life 

• doing  things  which  lead  to  a better  tomorrow 

2.  Ask  the  class  to  consider  the  question  “What  does  lifestyle  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs?”  Lead  a discussion,  ensuring  that  the  following 
points  are  included: 

• A well-balanced  life  is  important  to  good  health.  Life  should  include  time  for 
work,  being  alone,  exercise  and  fun,  being  with  friends  and  so  forth. 

• Boredom  often  leads  to  a negative  lifestyle. 

• Sometimes  the  use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs  keeps  teenagers  from  getting 
involved  in  recreation  and  leisure  activities.  As  a result,  they  miss  the 
opportunity  to  develop  important  skills. 

3.  Explain  that  whether  you  use  drugs  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  things  you  do  and 
who  you  do  them  with. 

ffave  each  student  make  a list  of  all  the  things  he  or  she  is  involved  in  during  a 
week-for  example,  playing  sports,  eating,  watching  TV,  talking  on  the  phone, 
doing  homework,  etc.-and  who  is  involved  while  doing  each  activity.  Then  write 
each  activity  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  and  put  the  papers  into  a draw  box. 

4.  Draw  out  situations  from  the  box  and,  as  a class,  decide  which  activities 
contribute  to  healthy  lifestyle,  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


Alternatives 


A Role  play 

Include  a role-play  activity  to  allow  students  to  explore  various  ways  of 
developing  a positive  lifestyle. 


B Things  people  do 

People  spend  their  leisure  time  in  many  ways,  for  example,  listening  to  music, 
grooming,  day  dreaming,  and  reading.  What  happens  when  people  do  these 
activities  to  the  extreme?  Have  students  select  one  activity  and  write  a short  story 
about  a person  who  spends  all  of  his/her  time  doing  one  of  these  activities. 
Share  stories  and  discuss  the  situations. 
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C Your  Choice. . . Our  Chance 

The  video  segment  “Sister,  Sister”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying  exercises 
examine  leisure  activities  and  health-enhancing  alternatives. 


Activity  1.6 

Taking  responsibility  for  your  behaviour 


Intent:  To  examine  the  importance  of  accepting  responsibility  for 

one’s  behaviour. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  accepting  responsibility,  use  one  of  the  characters 
introduced  in  Activity  1.1  or  describe  a character  which  you  have  devised.  Ask 
the  question  “Do  you  think  this  person  is  accepting  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
behaviour?  Why  or  why  not?” 

2.  Lead  a class  discussion  which  examines  the  rewards  associated  with  being 
responsible  for  behaviour,  for  example: 

• builds  your  self  confidence 

• others  respect  you  more 

• considered  to  be  a reliable  person 

• prepares  you  for  adulthood 

• usually  given  more  privileges  or  freedom 

3.  Explain  that  what  we  do  can  both  affect  and  influence  others.  This  can  be 
positive.  We  can  do  things  that  make  others  happy  and  proud.  We  can  even 
inspire  them  to  do  great  things.  But  it  can  also  be  negative.  What  we  do  can  hurt 
and  disappoint  others.  Using  the  example  of  Margaret  from  Activity  1.1,  lead  a 
class  discussion  to  determine  who  might  be  affected  and  influenced  by  her 
actions. 

Alternatives 

A Role  play 

Include  a role-play  activity  to  allow  students  to  explore  various  ways  of  taking 
responsibility  for  their  behaviour. 

B Individual  activity 

Have  students  make  a list  of  five  people  close  to  them  and  write  what  those 
people  would  say  if  the  student  was  elected  class  president  (or  some  other 
positive  experience)  or  was  caught  with  drugs  (or  some  other  negative 
experience). 


Activity  1.7 

What  I said  or  what  I meant? 

Intent:  To  examine  feelings  and  attitudes  as  reflected  in  what  people 

say  in  comparison  to  the  meaning  of  these  messages. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Materials  required:  Choose  according  to  content  area  being  presented: 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

Transparency  1.7a 

Does  Terri  mean  what  she 
says? 

Transparency  1.7b 

Does  Margaret  mean  what  she 
says? 

Transparency  1.7c 

Does  Robert  mean  what  he 
says? 

Procedure 


1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  explaining  that  often  the  things  people  say  are  not  what 
they  mean.  People  say  things  publicly,  to  others,  that  do  not  really  reflect  their 
inner  thoughts.  This  is  especially  true  for  teenagers  who  often  feel  pressured  to 
fit  in,  appear  a certain  way,  or  have  others  admire  them.  Use  examples  or  ask  the 
class  to  provide  examples  which  illustrate  this  concept. 


Transparency 
1.7a,  1.7b  or 
1.7c 


2.  Show  the  Transparency.  For  each  of  the  statements  presented,  ask  the  class  to 
suggest  what  the  person  might  have  said  or  meant. 

Alternatives 

A Worksheet 

You  may  wish  to  use  the  information  presented  on  the  transparency  as  a 
worksheet  and  have  students  complete  it  individually  or  in  groups,  or  assign  it  as 
homework. 


B Role  play 

You  may  wish  to  have  two  students  play  the  two  voices  of  the  character-one 
saying  the  spoken  message,  the  other  standing  behind  and  speaking  the  actual 
meaning.  This  pair  can  be  used  to  enact  the  meanings  suggested  by  the  class. 


Reminder:  Encourage  students  to  leave  questions  in  the  Question  Box  for 
discussion  at  the  next  class. 
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SECTION  1 


Activity  1 .7 
Transparency  1.7a 


« 


Does  Terri  mean  what  she  says? 


Terri  says. . . She  probably  means. . . 

I’m  bored  with  life.  I’d  like  to  learn  about  all 

the  things  for  teens  to  do, 
but  how? 

I hate  being  an  only  child.  


I would  like  to  talk  to  my 
parents  about  this,  but  I 
don’t  know  how. 


Drinking  and  driving  is  

okay,  if  you  don’t  get 
caught. 

Everyone  drives  sometime  I sometimes  accept  a ride 
with  someone  who’s  been  with  people  who  have  been 
drinking.  drinking. 

Accidents  happen  to  

others,  never  to  me. 


The  lady  I babysit  for  has  

been  drinking  and  driving 

for  years  and  she  hasn’t  a 

been  caught.  * 
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SECTION  1 


Activity  1 .7 
Transparency  1.7b 


Does  Margaret  mean  what  she  says? 


Margaret  says... 

Marijuana  helps  you  to 
think  better  in  school. 

Kids  who  use  drugs  have 
more  fun. 


My  old  friends  are  boring. 


I don’t  care  if  kids  like 
Keith  look  up  to  me. 


She  probably  means... 

That’s  what  some  people 
say,  but  I’m  not  sure. 


Then  why  is  it  illegal? 

It  really  bothers  me. 

I like  being  respected 
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Does  Robert  mean  what  he  says? 


Activity  1 .7 
Transparency  1.7c 


Robert  says... 


He  probably  means... 


My  stepfather’s  not  an 


I’m  not  so  sure. 


alcoholic.  He  doesn’t 
mean  to  hurt  me  and  he 
says  he  won’t  do  it  again. 

He  says  he  can  stop  

drinking  anytime  he  wants. 

I hate  him.  I want  my  family  to  stay 


together.  If  only  he  could 
stop  drinking  and  we  could 
be  a normal  family. 


He  doesn’t  deserve  us. 


I’ll  never  be  like  my 
stepfather. 


My  stepfather  drinks 
because  he  has  problems. 


He  can’t  be  an  alcoholic. 
He  has  a job  and  a good 
education. 


Those  things  don’t  matter. 
Anyone  can  have  a drinking 
problem. 


Activity  1.1 
Worksheet  1.1a 


TERRI  AND  HER  FRIENDS 


Terri 
Age:  14 

“If  you  live  in  the  country  or  know  of  kids  who  do,  you  will  understand  the  problem 
I have.  Both  my  parents  work  and  they’re  gone  a lot  of  the  time.  I spend  a lot  of  time 
home  alone.  The  only  way  I can  get  to  town  or  be  with  my  friends  is  to  catch  a ride 
with  someone.  Some  of  the  kids  I know,  and  the  lady  I babysit  for,  drive  after 
drinking  sometimes.  I catch  rides  with  them,  but  I don’t  tell  my  parents.  They  would 
not  like  it  and  I’d  be  sitting  home  forever.” 


Ryan 
Age:  16 

“Terri  catches  a ride  with  me  sometimes  on  weekends.  Sometimes  I have  a beer  or 
two  and  drive.  But  it’s  no  big  deal.  I know  what  I’m  doing  and  besides  I’m  more 
alert  after  a few  drinks.  Terri  is  nervous  sometimes  because  she  thinks  I’m  drunk.” 


Juan 
Age:  14 

“Terri  and  I ride  the  same  school  bus.  I learned  the  hard  way  about  drinking  and 
driving.  My  brother  was  killed  in  a car  accident.  The  driver  had  been  drinking.  I just 
use  my  head  about  riding  with  someone  who  has  been  drinking.  Sometimes  it  means 
waiting  for  my  parents  to  come  pick  me  up,  or  even  walking.” 


Terri’s  Mother 

“I  know  that  Terri  spends  many  evenings  home  alone.  I have  to  work  and  we  try  to 
do  the  best  we  can.  I wish  she  would  talk  to  me  more  about  how  she  feels,  because  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  help.” 


TJ. 

Age:  15 

“I  go  to  the  same  school  as  Terri.  After  I got  my  learner’s  permit,  I would  ask  people 
that  I rode  with  if  I could  drive  to  get  some  practice.  It  sure  works  for  me,  especially 
when  they  have  been  drinking.  Like  when  my  dad  drinks  too  much,  he  doesn’t  even 
get  mad  when  I say,  ‘I’ll  drive.’  Hey,  it’s  legal  to  do  that,  isn’t  it?” 
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( Continued  on  next  page) 


Shannon 
Age:  14 


“I  know  what  Terri  means.  I hate  being  home  alone  all  the  time  too.  After  I got  my 
learner’s  I bought  a used  motorbike  to  get  around  on.  It’s  a riot.” 


Mark 
Age:  16 

“Terry  gets  a ride  with  me  sometimes.  I don’t  have  my  licence,  but  that  doesn’t  stop 
me  from  driving.  I use  the  back  roads  and  my  mom  doesn’t  care  as  long  as  I’m 
careful.” 


Mrs.  Fisher 

“Terri  and  my  son  are  friends.  They  spend  a lot  of  time  in  our  kitchen  just  talking 
about  things.  The  other  day  they  were  talking  about  drinking  and  Terri  asked  me 
what  I thought.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say.  Of  course  teenagers  shouldn’t  be 
drinking,  but  I know  that  they  have  to  develop  their  own  values,  and  I think  it  is 
important  that  they  see  positive  examples. 

“Life  should  be  happy,  and  drinking  can  be  a simple  pleasure  like  eating  good  food, 
listening  to  music,  or  conversation.  Any  of  the  simple  pleasures  can  make  life  more 
pleasant,  but  it’s  easy  to  overdo  them.  Everyone  has  to  keep  a balance,  and  each 
person  has  to  sort  it  out  for  herself  or  himself.” 


David 
Age:  14 

“I’ve  been  riding  a dirtbike  since  I was  10  years  old.  Some  of  the  kids  I know  have 
been  talking  about  drinking  lately.  I think  they’re  just  trying  to  figure  out  what  it’s 
all  about.  I tell  them  to  go  easy.  Booze  really  does  impair  your  judgment.  I’m  a 
survivor.  Riding  a fast  bike  is  not  for  people  who  don’t  have  it  together.  Even  one 
drink  can  mess  up  your  balance.  I don’t  drink  at  all  when  I am  riding.” 


7 

Age:  14 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  trusting  people.  Lots  of  kids  can  drive  better  with  a few 
drinks.  A ride  is  a ride-I  never  care  if  the  person  has  been  drinking.  If  I did  I would 
never  get  babysitting  jobs,  because  the  parents  are  almost  always  loaded  when  they 
drive  me  home.  I don’t  want  to  give  my  name.” 


Activity  1.1 
Worksheet  1.1b 


MARGARET  AND  HER  FRIENDS 


Margaret 
Age:  14 

“I  like  dancing,  music  and  art.  I like  to  do  things  on  my  own,  like  travelling  by  myself. 
Last  summer  I went  out  to  the  coast  and  spent  two  weeks  with  my  cousin.  She  gets 
good  marks  in  school  without  even  trying,  and  her  parents  give  her  freedom  to  do 
what  she  wants.  While  I was  there,  I learned  about  a lot  of  new  things,  including  drugs. 
I always  thought  that  if  you  used  drugs  you  couldn’t  be  smart,  but  that  isn’t  true.  My 
cousin’s  really  smart  and  she  smokes  marijuana-not  every  day  or  anything.  Only  a few 
times  while  I was  there.  I was  tempted  to  try  it,  but  I didn’t.  I was  sure  I’d  get  caught. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  I think  about  trying  drugs.  I know  one  thing  though,  my  parents 
would  be  upset  if  they  found  out.  I don’t  want  to  harm  myself  or  hurt  my  family.  I 
know  some  kids  who  smoke  it  here.” 


Bonnie 
Age:  14 

“I  usually  have  lunch  with  the  kids  Margaret  is  talking  about.  We  don’t  smoke 
marijuana  every  day  and,  besides,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  No  one  pressures 
anyone.” 


Tad 

Age:  14 

“Margaret  is  in  my  class  at  school.  I used  to  like  her,  but  she  had  changed  when  she 
came  back  from  summer  holidays.  She  thinks  she’s  too  good  for  us.  Besides,  I’ve  heard 
she  does  drugs  and  she  thinks  she  knows  everything.  I sure  don’t  want  to  get  involved.” 


Margaret’s  Father 

“Margaret  is  a great  kid.  She’s  full  of  life.  I know  she  has  been  stretching  her  wings 
lately.  It’s  part  of  growing  up.  I know  these  kids  and  I keep  my  eye  on  them.  One  thing 
I know  for  sure  about  Margaret  is  that  she  hates  being  bored.  She  loves  challenges  and 
she  has  courage.  I’ll  keep  an  eye  open,  but  I have  confidence  in  her.” 


( Continued  on  next  page) 


Lance 


Age:  15 

“Margaret  and  I go  to  the  same  dance  classes.  A few  months  ago  she  asked  me  if  I’d 
ever  tried  marijuana.  Some  kids  our  age  do  it,  but  for  me  it  isn’t  worth  the  risk.  I see 
too  many  kids  getting  into  trouble.  I have  a hard  enough  time  trying  to  stay  out  of 
trouble.  I just  know  that  the  first  time  I tried  it,  I would  be  busted  for  sure.  That’s 
the  way  I am,  I never  get  away  with  anything!” 


Keith 
Age:  13 


“A  lot  of  us  kids  look  up  to  Margaret.  She  is  pretty,  smart  and  everyone  likes  her.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  marijuana,  so  I couldn’t  tell  her  much  when  she  asked  me 
what  I thought.  Margaret’s  no  dummy.  She’ll  work  this  out.” 


7 

Age:  14 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with  marijuana.  I smoke  it  all  the  time.  It  helps  me  to  think 
better  and  makes  the  music  on  my  tapes  sound  better!  If  the  kids  ask  me,  I get  it  for 
them.  Kids  in  junior  high  school  are  the  best  customers.  They  don’t  ask  any 
questions  about  the  stuff.  They  just  think  it’s  good  all  the  time.  Sorry,  but  I can’t  give 
my  name.” 


7 

Age:  15 

“Call  me  Jane  Doe.  I used  to  go  to  the  same  school  as  Margaret.  I started  to  use 
marijuana  a year  ago  and  it  sort  of  messed  me  up.  My  mother  used  to  tell  everyone 
what  a nice  kid  I was.  For  a while  I wasn’t  so  sure.  I’m  now  getting  help.  I feel  like 
I’m  back  on  track  again.” 


Mr.  North 

“I’m  a teacher  at  the  school  where  most  of  the  kids  you  have  just  met  are  students.  I 
see  a lot  of  kids  trying  to  figure  out  what  drugs  and  alcohol  are  all  about.  There  are 
no  simple  answers,  but  I noticed  some  connections.  The  kids  who  have  the  most 
trouble  with  drugs  and  alcohol  are  also  the  ones  who  are  having  the  most  trouble 
with  life.  Maybe  that’s  what  it  is  all  about.  If  we  can  figure  out  what  life  really  means 
to  us,  drugs  and  alcohol  won’t  be  a problem.  One  thing  is  for  sure,  lecturing  them 
doesn’t  help!” 
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Activity  1.1 
Worksheet  1.1c 


ROBERT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


Robert 
Age:  13 

“I  think  the  world  of  my  stepfather.  He  has  a good  job  and  a good  education,  so  I 
thought  that  he  couldn’t  have  a drinking  problem.  But  maybe  he  does.  When  he 
drinks,  he’s  a different  person;  he  fights  with  my  mom.  My  little  brother  and  sister 
and  I get  on  his  nerves.  Sometimes  he  gets  really  angry.  It  is  so  hard  to  know  what  he 
will  be  like.  The  next  day  he’s  sorry. 

“I  know  lots  of  families  have  problems.  I hope  we  can  work  it  out  so  my  family 
doesn’t  have  to  split  up.” 


Dennis 
Age:  14 

“I  live  near  Robert.  We’re  good  friends.  I know  this  thing  with  his  dad  is  really 
getting  to  him.  I told  him  that  he  needs  to  talk  to  someone  about  it.” 


Lane 
Age:  15 

“I  have  a drinking  problem.  I thought  you  had  to  be  older  to  have  problems  with 
alcohol.  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  trouble  I have  caused  my  family.  They’ve 
stuck  by  me,  though.” 


Karen 
Age:  14 

“My  mom  had  a drinking  problem  for  a while.  She’s  OK  now.  I was  pretty  confused.  I 
joined  an  Alateen  group,  and  that  helped  me.  Kids  who  have,  or  have  had,  alcohol 
problems  in  their  family  meet  and  talk  about  their  experience.  I still  go.” 


Robert’s  Uncle 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  not  everyone  who  drinks  turns  into  an  alcoholic.  I drink 
with  my  friends  and  family  when  I wish.  For  many  people  it’s  okay.” 


( Continued  on  next  page) 


Thomas 
Age:  15 


“Every  once  in  a while  my  folks  drink  too  much,  I think.  They  go  out  in  the  car  but 
they  come  home  in  a cab.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  a big  deal.  They  may  not  feel  too 
good  the  next  day,  and  they  have  to  go  pick  up  the  car  wherever  they  left  it.  I mean 
it  doesn’t  happen  very  often  and  we  have  a happy  family  and  everything.” 


Robert’s  Stepfather 

“Robert,  his  mother,  and  the  little  kids  are  what  I live  for.  I know  my  drinking  causes 
problems  for  them.  I used  to  think  that  I could  stop  drinking  any  time.  For  a while  I 
can  ease  off  and  things  go  better.  We  have  more  fun,  do  more.  Then  I get  busy  at 
work.  I just  can’t  relax  without  a few  drinks,  and  it  starts  up  again.” 


Rene 
Age:  14 

“My  mom  really  gets  upset  with  my  father.  He’s  an  alcoholic.  The  whole  family  is 
affected.  My  mother  is  always  nervous  and  worried  and  we  are  all  kind  of  depressed. 
I brought  her  home  some  things  that  AADAC  puts  out  so  she  can  read  them.  She 
finds  it  hard  to  talk  about  it.” 


Mr.  Clark 

“I  live  across  the  street  from  Robert.  I’m  a computer  programmer,  so  I help  all  the 
kids  on  the  block  with  their  school  projects.  My  kids  sometimes  joke  and  call  me  an 
alcoholic  because  I like  a beer  or  two  when  I watch  football  on  TV.  I tell  them  that 
alcohol  is  a problem  for  some  people  at  times.  For  others  it  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of 
various  occasions,  without  becoming  a problem.” 


I 
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SECTION  2 


LEARNING  ABOUT. 


Purpose 

Acquiring  accurate  information  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs  is  not  only  a 
curriculum  requirement,  it  is  also  an  important  component  of  the  alcohol  and 
drug  education  process.  However,  information  in  and  of  itself  is  not  particularly 
useful  in  dissuading  use  of  these  substances. 

To  achieve  its  most  effective  use  as  a prevention  tool,  information  should  be 
provided  within  the  students’  frame  of  reference,  providing  context  and 
understanding  relevant  to  their  needs  and  interests. 


Curriculum  Objectives 

• To  understand  the  need  for  accurate  information  when  making  responsible 
decisions  regarding  drug  use 

• To  understand  basic  drug  information  relevant  to  adolescents 


Student  Objectives 

Students  will  be  able  to 

• identify  reasons  people  use  alcohol  and  other  drugs 

• outline  legal  and  risk  considerations  involved  with 

— drinking  and  driving 

- use  of  marijuana 

• describe  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol  and  marijuana 

• explain  what  is  meant  by  BAC 

• identify  the  characteristics  of  alcohol  abuse 
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Activity  2.1 

Things  you  may  have  wondered  about ... 


Intent:  To  provide  information  about  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other 

drugs  within  students’  context. 

Time:  15  to  20  minutes  for  each  content  area 


Materials  required:  Choose  according  to  content  area  being  presented: 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

Transparency  2.1a 

Transparency  2.1b 

Transparency  2.1c 

Things  Terri  has  wondered 

Things  Margaret  has  wondered 

Things  Robert  has  wondered 

about 

about 

about 

Worksheet  2.1a 

Worksheet  2.1b 

Worksheet  2.1c 

Facts  about  drinking  and  driving 

Facts  about  marijuana 

Facts  about  alcohol  use  and 
abuse 

Transparency 
2.  la,  2. 1b 
or  2.1c 


Worksheet 
2.  la,  2. 1b 
or  2.1c 


Procedure 

1 . Show  the  Transparency.  Read  each  question  and  lead  a class  discussion  about  all 
the  possible  answers. 

2.  Distribute  the  Worksheet.  With  the  students,  check  to  see  how  the  class  answers 
correspond  with  the  answers  provided.  Students  should  save  the  worksheets  for 
future  reference  or  as  notes  for  later  study. 
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Alternatives 


A Homework 

Have  students  study  the  material  contained  on  the  Worksheet  as  a homework 
assignment. 

B Student  question-and-answer 

Have  students  take  turns  reading  the  questions  and  providing  answers. 

C Student  research  projects 

• How  does  alcohol  work?-From  the  moment  alcohol  enters  the  body,  it  affects 
our  actions.  Research  the  chain  of  events  which  occur  from  the  moment  alcohol 
enters  the  body  until  it  is  broken  down  by  the  liver. 

• How  does  a breathalyzer  workP-Research  how  a breathalyzer  test  is  able  to 
measure  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  stream. 

• How  is  alcohol  made?-Many  people  wonder  how  alcoholic  beverages  are  made. 
Do  some  research  about  how  alcohol  is  manufactured.  A film  or  videotape 
showing  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  distilling  of  spirits  and  the  production  of  wine 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  class. 

• The  law-The  penalties  for  drinking  and  driving,  and  driving  without  a licence 
are  quite  severe.  In  recent  years  they  have  become  even  more  so.  Research  the 
facts.  What  are  the  laws  related  to  drinking  and  driving,  leaving  the  scene  of  an 
accident,  the  use  of  the  breathalyzer?  Students  may  wish  to  make  a school 
display  so  everyone  can  find  out. 

D Was  that  light  red? 

The  lives  of  families,  friends  and  communities  are  affected  by  deaths  and 
injuries  due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Have  students  list  the  financial  and 
human  costs  associated  with  these  accidents.  You  may  wish  to  have  students 
follow  the  news  for  a few  days  and  make  note  of  articles  or  stories  about  traffic 
accidents.  They  could  also  search  out  examples  of  actions  communities  have 
taken  to  reduce  drinking  and  driving  in  the  community. 

E Other  issues  related  to  alcohol  use 

Along  with  the  disruption  that  takes  place  in  families,  there  are  other  social 
problems  and  issues  associated  with  alcohol  use.  Have  students  collect  news 
stories  that  deal  with  these  related  issues.  Some  examples  are:  drinking  and 
driving,  sale  of  alcohol  in  grocery  stores,  sale  of  beer  at  sporting  events,  effects 
of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  (what  happens  to  the  baby  when  a pregnant  woman 
drinks) . Display  the  material  in  the  classroom. 


Activity  2.2 


What  do  we  know? 

Intent:  To  assess  students’  understanding  of  information  about 

drinking  and  driving  as  well  as  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 

Time:  Variable 

Materials  required:  Choose  according  to  content  area  being  presented: 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

Worksheet  2.2a 

Questions  about  drinking 
and  driving 

Worksheet  2.2b 

Questions  about  marijuana 

Worksheet  2.2c 

Questions  about  alcohol 
use  and  abuse 

Procedure 

1 . Copy  the  contents  of  the  Worksheet  onto  heavy  paper  or  card  stock,  cut  out  each 
question  card  and  fold  it  in  half  so  that  the  question  is  on  one  side  of  the  card, 

Worksheet  and  the  answer  is  on  the  other. 

2.2a,  2.2b 

or  2.2c  2.  Assemble  teams  of  students  to  compete  in  a challenge  match.  Using  the 

questions  provided  on  the  worksheets,  pose  questions  to  each  team  or  have 
teams  pose  them  to  each  other. 

Keep  score  to  determine  which  team  answers  the  most  questions  correctly. 

Alternatives 


A True  or  false? 

You  can  drive  better  if  you’ve  had  a few  drinks.  Is  this  statement  true  or  false? 
Have  student  teams  create  test  questions  to  pose  to  the  other  team.  Use  this 
resource  book,  other  AADAC  resources,  or  the  school  library  as  a source  of  facts. 


B Student  question-and-answer 

Have  students  take  turns  reading  the  questions  and  providing  answers. 


Reminder:  Answer  questions  from  the  Question  Box.  Encourage  students  to 
leave  questions  in  the  box  for  discussion  at  the  next  class. 
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SECTION  2 


Activity  2.1 
Transparency  2.1a 


Things  Terri  has  wondered  about 


1 . What  if  someone  drinks  and  drives,  but  uses  back 
roads? 

2.  How  can  you  tell  if  someone  is  too  drunk  to  drive? 

3.  What  does  blood  alcohol  concentration  mean? 

4.  If  I have  a learner’s  permit,  may  I drive  if  the  other 
person  is  too  impaired  to  be  behind  the  wheel? 

5.  If  the  police  stop  you,  do  you  have  to  take  the 
breathalyzer  test? 

6.  My  friends  always  say  a few  drinks  can’t  hurt  anything. 

7.  It  seems  everybody  drinks,  so  what’s  the  big  deal? 

8.  Then  why  do  people  drink? 

9.  What  can  I do  if  I think  the  person  driving  might  be 
too  drunk  to  drive? 

10.  If  I do  those  things,  everyone  will  think  that  I’m 
making  a big  deal  out  of  nothing. 

11.  What  happens  if  you  register  over  .08  on  a 
breathalyzer  test? 
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12.  Is  it  safe  to  drive  if  the  driver  has  been  using 
marijuana? 


SECTION  2 


Things  Margaret  has  wondered  about 

Activity  2.1 
Transparency  2.1b 

1.  What  is  marijuana  anyway? 

2.  Is  pot  the  same  as  marijuana? 

3.  Isn’t  smoking  marijuana  like  smoking  a cigarette? 

4.  What  if  you  just  try  it  once  in  a while? 

5.  I can’t  see  what  the  big  problem  is  ... 

Kids  seem  to  have  a better  time  while  they’re  using 
the  drug. 

6.  What  if  I got  caught  smoking  pot? 

7.  What  about  smoking  a plain  cigarette-Is  that  a drug? 
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SECTION  2 


Activity  2.1 
Transparency  2.1c 


c 


Things  Robert  has  wondered  about 


1 . I thought  all  alcoholics  were  skid  row  types. 

2.  Is  my  stepfather  sick? 

3.  Why  does  an  alcoholic  keep  drinking  when  he  says  that 
he  wants  to  stop? 

4.  How  do  I know  if  my  stepfather  is  an  alcoholic? 

5.  Maybe  things  will  get  better  on  their  own... 

6.  How  can  I help  my  stepfather? 
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Activity  2.1 
Worksheet  2.1a 


FACTS  ABOUT  DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 


1 What  if  someone  drinks  and  drives,  but  uses  back  roads? 

Using  back  roads  may  or  may  not  reduce  your  chances  of  being  stopped  by  the 
police.  It  certainly  does  not  reduce  your  chances  of  having  an  accident.  Motor 
vehicle  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  teens.  Alcohol  and  excess 
speed  are  two  important  factors. 

To  reduce  your  chances  of  injury  or  death  due  to  accidents,  ride  with  sober 
drivers  who  adjust  their  speed  to  the  road  conditions  and  wear  your  seat  belt. 

2.  How  can  you  tell  if  someone  is  too  drunk  to  drive? 

You  are  the  one  who  has  to  decide.  You  make  many  safety  decisions  every  day. 
This  is  another  one.  It  can  be  very  difficult  to  decide  not  to  go  with  a friend, 
brother  or  sister,  or  mom  or  dad.  The  decision  is  perhaps  not  as  tricky  as  finding 
a way  of  telling  them  and  making  it  stick. 

Younger  drivers  are  more  likely  to  take  risks  after  drinking  even  small  amounts. 
Some  of  the  risks  include  driving  faster  than  they  normally  would  or  acting  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  you  have  doubts,  go  with  your  good  judgment. 

3.  What  does  blood  alcohol  concentration  mean? 

Alcohol,  unlike  many  substances,  can  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach 
into  the  bloodstream.  The  blood  and  alcohol  circulate  to  all  parts  of  the 
body-the  arms  and  legs,  the  organs  and  the  brain-and  in  a very  short  time  the 
body  feels  different. 

Alcohol  is  broken  down  in  the  liver  at  a constant  rate.  The  liver  can  handle  one 
standard  drink  every  hour.  A standard  drink  would  be  one  12-ounce  bottle  of 
beer,  a 5-ounce  glass  of  wine,  or  a drink  with  1.5  ounces  of  hard  liquor. 

If  a person  were  to  drink  two  standard  drinks  in  one  hour,  the  liver  would  break 
down  most  of  the  alcohol  from  one  drink  but  the  rest  of  the  alcohol  would 
remain  circulating  in  the  blood. 

Blood  alcohol  concentration  (BAC)  is  a measurement  of  the  alcohol  in  the 
blood.  The  higher  the  concentration,  the  more  impaired  the  person.  Drivers 
with  a BAC  of  .08  or  more  (80  milligrams  of  alcohol  in  100  milliliters  of  blood) 
are  charged  by  the  police  with  impaired  driving  as  well  as  with  driving  with  a 
BAC  of  .08  or  more.  Charges  can  be  laid  for  impairment  due  to  drugs  or  at 
levels  less  than  .08.  You  are  still  impaired  to  some  degree  at  a BAC  of  under  .08. 
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( Continued  on  next  page) 


4.  If  I have  a learner’s  permit,  may  I drive  if  the  other  person  is  too  impaired 
to  do  so? 

No.  A driver  with  a learner’s  permit  must  be  supervised  by  someone  who  is  18  or 
older  and  who  is  capable  of  providing  instruction  to  the  driver.  If  you  are 
stopped  by  the  police  when  you  are  driving  (on  a learner’s  permit)  and  the 
supervising  person  is  impaired,  you  can  be  charged  with  driving  without 
supervision  and/ or  the  other  person  can  be  charged  with  driving  while 
impaired  (even  though  you  are  behind  the  wheel) . 

5.  If  the  police  stop  you,  do  you  have  to  take  the  breathalyzer  test? 

By  law,  drivers  of  motor  vehicles-cars,  trucks,  motorcycles,  boats  and 
airplanes-are  obliged  to  take  a breathalyzer  test  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
police  officer.  Refusal  to  take  the  test  has  similar  penalties  to  impaired  driving.  A 
person  who  has  care  and  control  of  a vehicle  can  also  be  required  to  take  the 
test  even  if  he  or  she  is  not  driving.  In  fact,  you  can  be  required  to  take  the  test 
as  long  as  two  hours  after  driving. 

6.  My  friends  always  say  a few  drinks  can’t  hurt  anything. 

Most  people  who  drink  use  alcohol  moderately.  They  enjoy  the  effects  of  a small 
amount  of  alcohol.  They  may  feel  more  relaxed  and  more  sociable.  Alcohol  does 
change  the  way  people  feel  and  that  is  one  reason  they  use  it. 

The  loss  of  inhibitions  is  rather  important.  It  means  that  people  will  do  things 
that  they  usually  don’t  do.  They  may  be  more  open  to  joking  around,  and 
laughing.  They  may  take  other  kinds  of  risks  as  well.  In  fact  many  of  the  teens 
killed  in  car  crashes  are  found  not  to  be  drunk  but  they  do  have  fairly  low  levels 
of  alcohol  in  their  blood-perhaps  just  enough  to  allow  them  to  show  off  or  take 
risks  that  they  would  not  usually  take! 

7.  It  seems  everybody  drinks,  so  what’s  the  big  deal? 

In  fact,  not  everyone  uses  alcohol.  Approximately  25%  of  all  adult  Canadians  do 
not  drink.  They  have  different  reasons: 

• They  do  not  like  the  effect  of  alcohol. 

• They  have  had  trouble  with  alcohol  in  the  past. 

• They  think  it  is  not  right. 

• They  get  sick  or  react  to  alcohol. 

• They  do  not  like  the  taste. 

• They  do  not  want  to  spend  their  money  on  it. 

• They  do  not  want  to  spend  their  time  on  it. 

• They  have  medical  reasons  for  not  drinking. 

A large  portion  of  the  population  drinks  moderately  and  not  very  often.  A small 
proportion  drinks  heavily  or  very  often.  These  latter  people  are  usually  the  ones 
who  experience  problems  in  their  families,  with  the  law  or  at  work. 

Trends  in  alcohol  use  are  also  changing.  There  is  less  pressure  for  people  to 
conform  so  people  make  their  own  choice  and,  for  many,  that  is  to  drink  less  or 
not  at  all. 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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8.  Then  why  do  people  drink? 


People  use  alcohol  for  a variety  of  reasons.  It  changes  the  way  people  feel.  They 
use  it  to  add  punch  to  social  situations,  or  to  relax  and  refresh  themselves. 
Alcohol  is  used  in  celebrations,  such  as  weddings,  and  sometimes  as  part  of 
religious  ceremonies. 

Some  people  use  alcohol  to  relieve  what  they  feel  is  the  pain  of  their  everyday 
life.  Others  need  a few  drinks  to  help  them  feel  comfortable  in  social  situations, 
or  just  to  have  fun. 

Young  people  report  that  the  challenge  of  doing  something  they’re  not 
supposed  to  do  can  be  fun-if  they  get  away  with  it.  They  are  also  curious  about 
doing  something  that  is  seen  as  an  adult  activity.  Almost  everyone  agrees  these 
days  that  people  have  the  choice.  People  don’t  drink  just  because  others  choose 
to  drink. 

9.  What  can  I do  if  I think  the  person  driving  might  be  too  drunk  to  drive? 

There  are  a number  of  things  that  you  can  do: 

• Refuse  to  ride  with  the  person. 

• Take  a taxi  home. 

• Catch  a ride  with  someone  else. 

• Walk  or  bicycle  home. 

• Stay  where  you  are  until  you  can  ride  safely. 

• Phone  your  parents  or  another  friend  for  help. 

If  the  problem  persists,  take  time  to  talk  to  someone  about  it. 

10.  If  I do  those  things,  everyone  will  think  that  I’m  making  a big  deal  out  of 
nothing. 

The  laws  we  make  are  a reflection  of  the  values  of  our  society.  The  stiff  penalties 
show  that  we  take  the  matter  seriously.  The  number  of  children,  youths  and 
adults  killed  or  injured  by  drinking  and  driving  is  too  large.  If  we  can  prevent 
this  suffering  and  waste  of  life  by  taking  a simple  stand  in  our  own  life,  why  not 
take  it?  People  respect  those  who  act  in  agreement  with  their  beliefs. 

1 1 . What  happens  if  you  register  over  .08  on  a breathalyzer  test? 

If  you  are  under  18,  you  will  be  charged  with  an  offence  under  the  Young 
Offenders  Act.  If  you  are  convicted  in  court,  a judge  could  fine  you  up  to  $1000, 
order  you  to  do  community  work,  prohibit  you  from  driving,  put  you  on 
probation,  or  place  you  in  custody. 

If  you  are  18  or  older  and  are  convicted  on  an  impaired  driving  charge,  you 
could  be  fined  or  sent  to  jail. 

In  addition  to  the  Criminal  Code  penalties,  the  Motor  Vehicles  Division  of  the 
Justice  department  will  suspend  your  driver’s  licence  for  1,  3 or  5 years, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  convictions  you  have. 

12.  Is  using  marijuana  dangerous  to  driving? 

Like  alcohol,  marijuana  affects  important  abilities  that  are  needed  in  driving 
such  as  coordination,  reflexes,  vision,  concentration  and  judgment.  Alcohol 
mixed  with  marijuana  is  an  even  greater  hazard. 


Activity  2.1 
Worksheet  2.1b 


FACTS  ABOUT  MARIJUANA 


1.  What  is  marijuana  anyway? 

Marijuana,  hashish  and  hash  oil  are  products  of  the  Cannabis  sativa  or  hemp 
plant.  Although  a good  deal  of  the  marijuana  used  in  Canada  is  smuggled  into 
the  country  from  the  Caribbean  and  South  America,  it  is  also  grown  in  many 
parts  of  this  country. 

The  potency  of  marijuana  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  strain  and  the 
climate  in  which  it  is  grown. 

2.  Is  pot  the  same  as  marijuana? 

Yes.  There  are  other  street  names  too,  including  grass,  weed,  reefer,  ganja  and 
joint. 

3.  Isn’t  smoking  marijuana  like  smoking  a cigarette? 

Yes,  marijuana  can  be  smoked  in  hand-rolled  cigarettes  called  ‘joints”  or  eaten 
in  cooked  foods  like  brownies. 

However,  the  effects  of  marijuana  on  the  way  you  feel  and  the  way  you  perceive 
things  is  much  more  dramatic  than  the  effect  of  tobacco. 

There  is  some  evidence  which  suggests  a health  danger  from  smoking 
marijuana.  People  often  hold  the  smoke  in  their  lungs  for  a long  period.  They 
also  smoke  the  joint  down  to  the  very  end.  The  amount  of  tars  and  chemicals  in 
marijuana  is  quite  high. 

4.  What  if  you  just  try  it  once  in  a while? 

The  short-term  dangers  have  to  do  with  safety.  People  intoxicated  by  marijuana 
are  impaired  in  a number  of  ways  which  make  driving  cars  or  bikes  more 
dangerous. 

Marijuana  is  an  illegal  street  drug.  When  you  buy  it  you  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
quality  of  what  you  are  getting.  It  could  be  contaminated  by  poisons  used  by 
some  governments  to  control  its  growth.  Sometimes  material  that  looks  like 
marijuana  is  treated  with  other  substances  to  give  it  a kick.  The  trouble  is  you 
just  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

One  further  caution:  Because  the  strength  or  potency  of  marijuana  varies  so 
much,  you  could  find  yourself  a lot  more  stoned  than  you  want  to  be. 
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5.  I can’t  see  what  the  big  deal  is...  Kids  seem  to  have  a better  time  while  they’re 
using  the  drug. 

Marijuana  can  change  a person’s  mood,  but  each  person  is  different.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  marijuana  is  a drug  and  it  causes  changes  in  the  human  body.  Some 
changes  may  be  harmless;  others  may  be  long-lasting. 

Consider  your  health,  your  personal  life  and  safety.  Suddenly,  it  becomes  a big 
deal.  We  already  mentioned  some  of  the  health  concerns.  The  possible  changes 
in  your  personal  life  such  as  loss  of  energy,  bad  relations  with  parents,  unclear 
thinking,  loss  of  interest  in  life,  and  poor  school  performance  are  all  important. 
Any  activity  (like  riding  a motorbike,  driving  a car,  or  crossing  a busy  street) 
which  requires  judgment,  timing  and  coordination  may  be  impaired  by  the  use 
of  pot.  Your  safety  is  at  stake. 

6.  What  if  I got  caught  smoking  pot? 

In  Canada  the  possession  of  Cannabis  is  illegal.  It  involves  the  police,  your 
parents  or  guardians,  a court  appearance  and  the  consequences  as  decided  by  a 
judge. 

7.  What  about  smoking  a plain  cigarette.  Is  that  a drug? 

A drug  is  defined  as  a substance  which  changes  the  way  the  body  or  the  mind 
works.  Tobacco,  whether  it  is  smoked  or  sniffed  or  chewed,  contains  nicotine. 
Nicotine  is  a highly  addictive  drug  which  causes  dizziness,  rapid  heart  beat, 
clammy  hands  and  sometimes  vomiting  and  diarrhea  in  the  beginning  smoker. 
Some  of  these  unpleasant  effects  become  less  noticeable  after  people  smoke  for 
a while. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a smoker  trying  to  quit  smoking  knows  how  addictive 
tobacco  is.  Even  though  it  can  be  tough,  many  people  are  trying  and  succeeding 
in  giving  up  tobacco.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that,  overall,  fewer  young  people 
are  starting  to  smoke. 
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Activity  2.1 
Worksheet  2.1c 


FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  USE  AND  ABUSE 


1.  I thought  all  alcoholics  were  skid  row  types. 

People  from  every  corner  of  the  province,  from  every  occupation  and  income 
level  can  develop  problems  with  alcohol. 

Alcoholism  is  an  ongoing,  inappropriate  use  of  alcohol  which  causes  more  and 
more  problems  in  a person’s  physical  or  mental  health,  work,  family  or  social 
life. 

2.  Is  Robert’s  father  sick? 

Alcoholism  can  be  viewed  as  a health  problem  which  affects  a person’s  work, 
social  and  family  life,  and  which  may  damage  some  of  the  body’s  organs. 

It  is  a condition  which  many  people  have  experienced.  Many  of  these  people 
have  made  some  changes  and  now  live  healthy  lives. 

3.  Why  do  alcoholics  keep  drinking  when  they  say  that  they  want  to  stop? 

People  use  alcohol  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  their  lives.  For  many 
it  goes  no  further. 

Some  find  that  they  feel  more  confident,  or  have  more  fun  when  they  are 
drinking  and  would  rather  drink  than  do  other  things.  They  arrange  their  life  so 
that  alcohol  is  available  much  of  the  time. 

After  a while  they  get  used  to  avoiding  things  that  are  difficult.  Talking  to  people 
they  don’t  know,  trying  new  things,  solving  problems-all  of  these  can  be  avoided 
by  drinking.  They  lose  confidence;  they  become  scared.  That  becomes  another 
reason  to  keep  on  drinking. 

Eventually  the  drinking  starts  to  cause  problems  in  their  lives.  Sometimes  they 
get  pressure  to  stop  from  the  boss  or  the  family.  Sometimes  the  drinker  decides 
independently  to  make  changes  in  his  or  her  life. 

Alcoholics  keep  drinking  as  long  as  they  think  the  drinking  will  help  them. 
Others  around  them  may  see  that  the  alcohol  is  part  of  the  problem  a lot  sooner 
than  the  drinker  does. 


( Continued  on  next  page) 


4.  How  do  I know  if  someone  is  an  alcoholic? 


There  are  a number  of  signs  that  indicate  a drinking  problem: 

• Loss  of  control.  People  usually  establish  guidelines  for  themselves  regarding 
their  drinking.  They  will  say  to  themselves  “I  am  just  going  to  have  three 
drinks  at  the  party”  or  “I  am  not  going  to  get  drunk.”  Then,  when  they  start 
drinking,  they  go  past  their  limit;  they  lose  control. 

• Loss  of  power  over  their  lives.  As  drinking  increases,  problems  develop  with 
family,  job,  health  and  friends.  The  alcohol  starts  to  take  over.  They  can  no 
longer  do  the  things  that  many  people  do  in  taking  control  of  their  lives. 
They  lose  confidence,  power  and  the  ability  to  change  themselves  and  the 
environment  around  them. 

• Withdrawal  symptoms.  People  with  a drinking  problem  may  experience 
withdrawal  symptoms  such  as  hangovers,  tremors,  sleeplessness  and 
hallucinations  when  they  have  to  go  without  a drink. 

• Ignoring  negative  feedback.  The  drinker  may  be  getting  negative  messages 
from  the  family,  the  boss  and  even  his/her  own  body.  Unfortunately, 
ignoring  these  messages  can  be  part  of  a drinking  problem. 

5.  Maybe  things  will  get  better  on  their  own... 

Sometimes  things  get  better  for  a while  and  then  they  get  worse  again.  One  of 
the  worst  things  about  living  in  a family  where  there  is  a drinking  problem  is  that 
you  don’t  know  what  to  expect. 

Everything  is  going  along  fine  and  the  day  you  decide  to  bring  a friend  home  is 
the  day  when  you  shouldn’t  have.  You  feel  angry,  embarrassed  and  perhaps  like 
there  is  something  wrong  with  you. 

It  is  hard  on  kids  because  people  stop  talking  to  each  other. 

Parents  will  make  promises  that  they  hope  they  can  keep  and  then  they  break 
them. 

Maybe  things  will  get  better;  maybe  they  won’t.  If  you  are  a kid  in  the  family,  it’s 
important  to  remember  that  the  drinking  is  not  your  fault.  You  did  not  cause  the 
problem. 

6.  How  can  Robert  help  his  stepfather? 

To  begin  with,  it  is  important  for  Robert  to  talk  to  someone  about  what  is 
happening  to  him  and  about  how  he  is  feeling.  His  mother  may  be  some  help. 
Someone  he  trusts-maybe  a school  counsellor,  teacher,  pastor,  family  friend,  or 
relative-may  help.  Or  Robert  could  call  the  local  AADAC  office  near  him,  the 
teen  crisis  line,  or  Alateen.  The  numbers  are  in  the  phone  book. 

There  are  things  that  family  members  can  do  to  keep  themselves  in  good  shape 
even  if  Dad  or  Mom  is  drinking.  Talking  about  it  and  sharing  your  feelings  are 
important  ways.  That  is  what  you  can  do  to  help. 


Activity  2.2 
Worksheet  2.2a 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 


Alcohol  is  the  second  most  common  cause  of 

False.  It  is  the  main  cause  of  car  accidents. 

car  accidents  today. 

What  is  BAC? 

Blood  alcohol  concentration. 

A breathalyzer  can  measure  your  BAC  to  determine 

the  amount  of  alcohol  in  your  body.  In  Alberta, 

driving  with  a measurement  of  .08  or  greater  can 

result  in  being  charged. 

Is  alcohol  a food? 

Yes.  Alcohol  contains  calories,  therefore  it  is 

considered  a food.  However,  it  lacks  minerals, 

vitamins,  and  other  nutrients. 

Which  contains  more  alcohol? 

They  both  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 

A 12-oz.  beer  or  a 1 ,5-oz.  glass  of  brandy? 

alcohol. 

Drinking  coffee  helps  to  sober  someone  up. 

False.  Drinking  coffee,  taking  a cold  shower  or 

True  or  false? 

going  for  a walk  will  not  sober  you  up.  Alcohol  is 

processed  within  the  body  at  a fixed  rate. 

Only  time  will  sober  you  up. 

About  how  long  does  it  take  to  process 

One  hour. 

the  amount  of  alcohol  in  one  beer? 

Nearly  half  of  all  deaths  of  16-  to  19-year-olds 

True. 

are  a result  of  car  crashes.  True  or  false? 

Most  fatal  traffic  accidents  occur  at  evening  rush 

False.  Most  fatal  motor  vehicle  accidents  occur 

hour-between  4:00  and  6:00  pm.  True  or  false? 

between  10:00  pm  and  6:00  am. 

More  males  than  females  are  involved  in 

True. 

accidents  causing  death. 

What  part  of  the  body  does  alcohol  affect 

The  brain. 

the  quickest? 

For  the  age  group  16  years  and  under,  which  day 

Friday  (followed  by  Saturday  and  Sunday). 

of  the  week  has  the  most  fatal  car  accidents? 

Name  a method  to  help  curb  drinking  and 

Educational  programs:  driver  education,  drug 

driving  in  our  province. 

education;  stiffer  legal  penalties. 

Apart  from  driving  carefully,  what  is  the  most 

Wear  seat  belts. 

effective  safety  precaution  that  people  can  take 

to  save  lives  and  reduce  injury  while  driving? 

In  Alberta,  it  is  illegal  for  anyone  under  the  age  of 

True. 

18  to  purchase  beverage  alcohol.  True  or  false? 

Activity  2.2 
Worksheet  2.2b 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MARIJUANA 


Hashish  and  marijuana  are  the  two  main  products 
of  the  Cannabis  saliva  plant.  True  or  false? 

True. 

Marijuana  is  legal  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 

True  or  false? 

False.  The  use  of  marijuana  is  governed  by  the 
Narcotic  Control  Act.  Unlawful  possession  in  any 
province  is  a criminal  offence. 

In  what  parts  of  the  world  is  marijuana  used 

Cannabis  and  its  products  are  used  extensively  in 

the  most? 

many  parts  of  the  world  including  India,  Mexico 

and  South  America,  the  Near  East,  parts  of  Africa, 

as  well  as  in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Marijuana  accumulates  in  the  brain.  True  or  false? 

True.  Significant  amounts  can  be  found  in  the 

brain  for  several  days  after  use. 

Combining  marijuana  and  other  drugs,  like  alcohol, 

True.  Any  time  two  drugs  are  combined, 

is  dangerous.  True  or  false? 

the  resulting  effects  are  unpredictable. 

In  some  countries,  marijuana  has  been  used 

True.  Extracts  of  Cannabis  are  listed  as  an 

for  centuries  as  a medicine.  True  or  false? 

approved  drug  in  many  countries.  Recently, 

the  city  of  San  Francisco  approved  the  use  of 

marijuana  for  medical  reasons. 

What  are  two  common  street  names  for  marijuana? 

Pot,  weed,  grass,  ganja  or  joint. 

i 

What  are  the  short-term  effects  of  marijuana? 

Reddening  of  the  eyes,  dry  mouth,  disorganized 
thinking,  difficulty  communicating. 

Activity  2.2 
Worksheet  2.2c 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  USE  AND  ABUSE 


Name  an  organization  or  service  that  can  help 
families  who  are  experiencing  problems  with 
alcohol. 

School,  medical  services,  church,  family 
counselling  centres,  educational  programs, 

AADAC,  Al-Anon,  Alateen. 

What  does  AADAC  stand  for? 

Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission. 

What  is  Alateen? 

A worldwide  organization  which  can  help  teens 
when  there  is  a family  drinking  problem.  Alateen 
groups  are  located  in  many  Alberta  communities. 

Who  can  be  an  alcoholic? 

Anyone.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re  rich  or  poor, 
educated  or  uneducated,  male  or  female-anyone 
can  become  an  alcoholic. 

What  is  Al-Anon? 

A worldwide  organization  that  offers  help  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  alcoholics.  There  may  be  an 
Al-Anon  group  in  your  community. 

Where  is  the  nearest  AADAC  office  to  you? 

There  are  AADAC  offices  in  the  following  locations: 
Grande  Prairie,  High  Level,  High  Prairie,  Peace 

River,  Slave  Lake,  Whitecourt,  Barrhead,  Fort 
McMurray,  Lac  La  Biche,  Athabasca,  Grand  Centre, 
St.  Paul,  Edmonton,  Red  Deer,  Camrose,  Drayton 
Valley,  Edson,  Hinton,  Provost,  Stettler,  Calgary, 
Drumheller,  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Brooks, 
Crowsnest  Pass. 

SECTION  3 


TAKING  ACTION 


Purpose 

The  final  component  of  the  alcohol  and  drug  education  process  involves 
action-providing  opportunities  for  teens  to  explore  areas  of  interest,  to  incorporate 
information  into  their  own  understanding,  and  to  do  something  with  the  insights 
they  have  gained. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  provide  opportunities  for  teens  to  make  their  opinions 
and  intentions  public.  Speaking  out  tends  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  acting  out.  It 
establishes  expectations.  For  example,  research  into  adolescent  smoking  has  shown 
that  those  who  speak  publicly  about  their  intentions  are  more  likely  to  act  the  way 
they  talk.  Teen  Action  supports  teenagers  in  speaking  out,  believing  that  responsible 
words  make  for  responsible  actions. 

Curriculum  Objectives 

• To  understand  the  role  that  risk  assessment  and  decision  making  play  in 
the  responsible  use  of  drugs 

• To  understand  the  relationship  between  values  and  decision  making 

• To  understand  the  importance  of  using  decision-making  models 

• To  understand  that  the  family  has  universal  functions  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  society  and  individual  members 

• To  understand  the  role  of  various  services  and  agencies  where  information 
and  help  regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  can  be  obtained 

Student  Objectives 

Students  will  be  able  to: 

• apply  decision-making  models  to  problem  situations 

• identify  people  to  talk  to  in  problem  situations 

• identify  sources  of  information  and  assistance  to  help  with  common 
problems  that  teens  face 

• identify  alternative  ways  of  saying  “no” 

• examine  strategies  for  coping  with  boredom 

• examine  issues  that  are  difficult  to  discuss  with  parents 

• identify  ways  to  enhance  family  relationships 

• explain  how  alcohol  use  is  portrayed  in  advertising 

• tell  others  about  their  opinions  and  intentions  regarding  the  use  of 
alcohol  or  other  drugs 
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Activity  3.1 

Making  decisions 


Intent:  To  examine  the  role  that  risk  assessment  and  decision  making 

play  in  the  responsible  use  of  drugs  and  to  introduce  students 
to  a variety  of  decision-making  models. 

Time:  25  to  45  minutes 

Procedure 

1 . Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  the  question  “What  are  some  positive  and 
negative  factors  to  consider  when  making  decisions  about  risk  taking,  such  as 
experimenting  with  drugs?”  Some  possible  answers  include: 

• Positive  factors: 

- The  experience  would  provide  a rewarding  challenge. 

- It  would  help  me  gain  self  confidence. 

- I would  be  involved  with  people  I respect. 

- It  can  lead  to  other  positive  experiences. 

• Negative  factors: 

- The  experience  would  involve  real  danger  of  physical  harm. 

- There  are  no  safety  standards. 

- It  often  involves  illegal  activities. 

- My  parents  would  not  approve. 

Write  the  following  question  on  a chalkboard  or  flipchart:  “If  you  have  to  make  a 
decision  about  something,  what  are  some  things  to  consider?”  Lead  a class 
discussion  which  examines  some  components  of  making  decisions,  for  example: 

• watch  how  others  solve  similar  problems 

• talk  to  people  you  know 

• read  about  the  issue 

Note:  Steps  2,  3 and  4 present  various  decision-making  strategies.  Using  the 
main  characters  from  Activity  1.1,  work  through  one  or  more  of  the  following 
decision-making  models. 


2.  With  the  class,  work  through  the  following  decision-making  process: 

Terri’s  decision 

Terri  spends  a lot  of  time  alone  because  she  lives  in  the  country  and  her  parents 
both  work.  When  she  catches  a ride  with  others,  some  of  the  time  they  have 
been  drinking.  She  wonders  about  her  safety  when  riding  with  someone  who  has 
been  drinking.  Should  she  continue  to  take  chances? 


She  has  found  that  when  she  has  to  make  a decision,  there  are  three  ways  to 
think  about  it:  a “yes”  feeling,  a “not  sure”  feeling,  and  a “no”  feeling.  She  writes 
her  thoughts  down  to  help  her  decide  what  to  do. 

Yes  Not  Sure  No 


I want  to  see  my  friends. 
Everyone  takes  chances. 
Kids  will  call  me  a sissy. 
Nothing  will  happen. 


It  scares  me  to  take  chances. 
Other  kids  are  not  concerned. 
I need  to  think  more. 


My  parents  would  be 
mad  if  they  knew. 

I’d  get  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
Find  another  way  to  get  home. 
Tell  them  I can  drive  because 
I have  my  learner’s 
permit  now. 

Ride  my  bike  more,  talk  to  my 
friends  on  the  telephone. 


Terri’s  conclusion: 

I’ve  given  this  whole  thing  a lot  of  thought.  I wrote  down  my  feelings  in  three 
columns.  It  was  easy  to  come  up  with  reasons  for  taking  chances  and  riding  with 
people  who  drink.  I want  to  be  able  to  be  with  my  friends,  instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  alone. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  other  two  columns  of  “not  sure”  and  “no,”  I knew  what  I 
should  say,  but  I wasn’t  so  sure  I meant  it.  Sure,  I know  that  you  can  get  into 
accidents  if  you  drink  and  drive,  but  I kept  wanting  to  write  down,  “It  will  never 
happen  to  me.” 

Finally,  when  I finished  the  lists,  it  made  me  realize  that  there  were  some 
sensible  reasons  for  not  taking  chances  with  alcohol  and  driving.  For  me,  this 
chart  was  worth  doing! 
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3.  With  the  class,  work  through  the  following  decision-making  process: 

Margaret’s  decision 

In  this  method,  you  go  through  three  steps  to  help  you  think  about  something 
that  is  bothering  you.  Lately,  Margaret  has  been  bothered  because  she  wonders 
if  using  marijuana  is  okay  for  her. 

1.  Make  a list  of  the  reasons  she  might  try  marijuana. 

• It  can  be  fun. 

• This  is  the  only  way  to  learn. 

• I’m  more  popular  with  everyone. 

• It  helps  me  meet  new  friends. 

• I’m  not  doing  anything  wrong  if  I try  it  once  in  a while. 

• No  one  will  find  out. 

• There’s  nothing  else  to  do. 

• I have  to  learn  about  these  drugs  some  time. 

2.  Develop  a list  of  reasons  not  to  try  marijuana. 

• It  would  not  be  fun  if  my  family  found  out. 

• There  are  other  ways  of  learning. 

• I might  be  popular  with  some  people,  but  not  others. 

• I don’t  feel  all  that  good  about  it. 

• I think  people  are  talking  already. 

• I’m  already  really  busy. 

• Learning  about  drugs  is  not  the  same  as  taking  drugs. 

3.  Weigh  the  alternatives  and  make  a decision. 

Margaret’s  conclusion: 

I started  by  writing  down  all  the  reasons  for  using  marijuana.  I didn’t  plan  on 
smoking  it  all  the  time,  just  once  in  a while.  I quickly  came  up  with  eight  ideas. 
Probably  my  top  reason  for  using  it  was  that  it  helped  me  meet  new  kids. 

Then  I got  into  Step  2.  Now  that  was  harder.  For  every  reason  I wrote  down  to 
continue,  I had  to  decide  on  an  opposite  point  of  view.  It  really  made  me  think 
about  how  others  look  at  marijuana  use.  I laughed  when  I first  thought  that 
smoking  was  a good  way  to  make  friends.  In  doing  this  exercise,  I found  out 
what  I already  knew.  I could  make  tons  of  friends  through  the  things  I’m  already 
involved  in. 

In  Step  3, 1 had  to  think  about  making  a decision.  It’s  interesting  because  by 
then,  I had  already  made  my  decision. 

Conclude  the  discussion  of  Margaret’s  decision-making  approach  by  asking  the 
question:  “What  values  does  Margaret  have  which  help  her  in  making  her 
decision?”  Suggested  answers  include: 

• She  respects  her  parents’  opinions. 

• She  respects  the  law. 

• She’s  concerned  about  the  feelings  of  others. 

• She  values  her  health. 
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4.  With  the  class,  work  through  the  following  decision-making  process: 

Robert’s  decision 

When  Robert  has  to  make  a decision,  he  knows  that  the  best  way  is  by  talking  it 
out.  There  are  four  steps  to  follow  in  talking  out  a problem: 

1.  State  the  problem. 

• Robert  thinks  his  stepfather  might  be  an  alcoholic  and  might  need  help. 

2.  Name  all  the  ways  to  talk  it  out. 

• Take  a walk  alone  and  talk  to  myself. 

• Talk  to  my  dog. 

• Talk  to  Dennis,  my  classmate. 

• Talk  to  Mr.  Hagen,  the  school  counsellor. 

• Talk  to  my  mother. 

• Talk  to  my  little  sister. 

• Talk  to  my  stepfather. 

• Talk  to  my  Uncle  Joe. 


3.  Try  to  guess  what  other  people  might  say. 

Advice  from 

Might  say 

Myself 

Run  away 

Dog 

(Ask  students  for  suggestions) 

Dennis 

Talk  to  Mr.  Hagen.  Everyone 
thinks  he’s  a great  guy. 

Uncle  Joe 

(Ask  students  for  suggestions) 

Mr.  Hagen 

Tell  me  about  it. 

Sister 

I feel  the  same  way. 

Mother 

I agree. 

Stepfather 

(Ask  students  for  suggestions) 

4.  Choose  one  and  see  if  you’re  right. 

Robert’s  conclusion: 

This  is  what  happened.  To  begin  with,  I didn’t  want  to  do  this.  But  my  problem 
was  really  getting  me  down.  I had  to  do  something.  I guess  the  biggest  thing  was 
not  wanting  to  really  believe  that  my  stepfather  had  a drinking  problem. 

I couldn’t  imagine  how  I could  talk  to  anyone  about  how  I felt,  except  talking  to 
myself  and  my  dog.  Mom  and  I have  been  through  some  things  before.  I could 
see  that  something  was  on  her  mind  and  I didn’t  want  to  bother  her. 

After  I finished  writing  out  the  ways  to  talk  a problem  out,  like  trying  to  guess 
what  people  would  say,  I felt  more  comfortable. 

So  my  next  step  was  to  find  out!  It  was  easy  talking  it  out  with  my  dog  but  I still 
came  away  with  no  solutions!  My  mom  has  always  been  there  when  I needed  her, 
though,  so  I decided  to  talk  to  her.  Once  I started  talking,  I couldn’t  believe  how 
much  better  I felt.  Mom  said  that  she  had  been  seeing  a counsellor.  She  was 
feeling  better  and  said  I could  come  the  next  time  she  went.  Sounds  good  to  me. 
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5.  Conclude  the  activity  by  stating  that  the  decision  to  use  alcohol  or  other  drugs 
depends  on  you.  The  characters  examined  in  this  activity  formed  some  opinions 
and  discussed  questions  they  had.  You  have  had  a chance  to  listen  and  talk  with 
your  friends,  teachers  and  family  members  about  the  various  situations 
presented  in  Teen  Action.  But  more  importantly,  you  probably  have  a clearer 
idea  about  how  you  feel  about  many  issues  around  the  use  of  alcohol  or  other 
drugs  and  the  risks  involved.  If  you  can’t  say  how  you  will  act,  then  it  is  quite 
likely  that  someone  else  will  make  that  decision  for  you. 

As  a final  step,  have  students  state  publicly  or  write  down  their  own  decisions 
regarding  drinking  and  driving,  smoking  marijuana,  or  dealing  with  alcohol 
abuse. 


Alternatives 


A Role  play 

You  may  wish  to  have  students  role-play  the  various  decision-making  processes. 
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Your  Choice... Our  Chance 

The  video  segment  “Decisions”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying  exercises 
examine  decisions  and  consequences. 


The  video  segment  “Penalty  Kick”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying  exercises 
examine  various  risk  factors  that  teens  face. 


C Research  activity 

Each  person  is  unique,  and  the  reaction  each  person  experiences  with  the  use  of 
marijuana  varies.  Have  students  seek  out  information  on  the  short-  and  long- 
term effects  of  this  drug.  Then,  using  the  decision-making  model  for  Margaret 
and  the  information  they  have  acquired,  have  students  work  through  the  steps 
and  suggest  a possible  answer. 


Activity  3.2 

Talking  to  someone 

Intent:  To  determine  who  to  talk  to  in  problem  situations  and  identify 

ways  to  ask  for  help. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  stating  that  teens  often  go  to  their  friends  to  talk  over 
problems,  feelings  and  concerns.  Talking  to  someone  helps  to  put  things  in 
perspective.  Just  listening  is  all  that  you  really  need  to  do.  Offering  advice  is  not 
really  required.  Suggesting  adults  who  can  help  is  sometimes  necessary. 

2.  With  the  class,  make  a list  of  topics  that  teens  sometimes  share  with  their  friends. 
Lead  a class  discussion  which  examines  each  issue  to  determine  whether 
someone  else’s  help  is  needed  in  solving  the  problem  and  who  that  might  be. 

3.  Explain  that  often  we  have  trouble  knowing  how  to  tell  someone  about  a 
problem  we  have  in  everyday  life.  Sometimes  we  just  start  to  cry  and  that  leads  to 
talking,  and  that’s  okay.  Ask  students  to  suggest  ways  to  approach  someone  when 
you  might  need  help. 

Alternatives 


A Question  box 

Instead  of  making  a list  of  common  problems,  you  may  wish  to  have  students 
write  these  down  and  place  them  in  the  Question  Box.  Then,  draw  out  each 
issue  and  discuss  it. 


B Role  play 

Have  the  class  assemble  in  small  groups  and  develop  short  scenes  where  a teen 
has  a problem  and  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  it.  Encourage  groups  to  role-play 
several  approaches,  then  change  roles  and  try  again.  If  time  permits,  you  may 
wish  to  have  the  groups  share  the  ideas  and  strategies  they  developed. 

C Talking  it  out 

Sometimes  just  talking  to  someone  can  make  a troublesome  situation  appear 
brighter.  Have  students  each  make  a list  of  five  life  situations  teens  encounter 
and  the  best  person  to  talk  to  about  each  situation.  When  they  have  finished, 
invite  suggestions  from  the  class  and  write  them  on  the  board. 


Activity  3.3 


Problems  and  sources  of  information 


Intent:  To  examine  common  problems  and  identify  sources  of 

information  and  assistance. 

Time:  25  minutes 


Procedure 


1.  To  introduce  the  activity,  explain  that  dealing  with  problems  is  part  of  life.  Every 
family  faces  them.  Illness,  financial  problems,  changes  in  careers,  moving  to  new 
neighbourhoods,  problems  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  and  poor 
communication.  The  list  is  long.  There  are  places  to  go  for  help. 

2.  With  the  class,  make  a list  of  places  that  people  can  go  for  help  and  describe  the 
services  each  offers.  Ensure  that  the  following  sources  are  identified: 


• School  counsellor 

• School  library 

• School  nurse 

• Community  health  nurse 

• Family  counselling  agencies 

• Social  service  agencies 

• Physicians 

• Clergy 

• Parents,  relatives  and  friends 

• A AD AC 

• Al-Anon 

• Alateen 

• Alcoholics  Anonymous 


Explain  that  having  problems  is  part  of  life.  So  is  solving  problems.  Ask  students 
to  think  about  problems  they  have  had  concerns  about.  Have  them  write  them 
on  a piece  of  paper  and  place  them  in  the  Question  Box. 


4.  Draw  from  the  box  and  read  the  problems  to  the  class.  Use  the  following 
questions  to  lead  a discussion  on  each: 


What  are  the  issues? 

What  are  some  ways  of  dealing  with  them? 
Who  might  be  able  to  help? 


Alternatives 


A Group  activity 

Divide  the  students  into  discussion  groups.  List  the  questions  on  the  chalkboard 
and  assign  a few  questions  to  each  group.  Have  the  groups  report  back  to  the 
class  on  the  solutions  they  developed. 

B Student  research 

Many  communities  publish  directories  which  list  agencies  and  services  they 
offer.  Have  students  develop  a list  of  resources  available  in  your  community. 

C Problems  associated  with  alcohol  use 

Along  with  the  disruption  that  takes  place  in  families,  there  are  other  social 
problems  associated  with  alcohol  use.  Have  the  class  collect  news  stories  that 
deal  with  some  of  these  related  issues-for  example,  drinking  and  driving,  beer 
sales  at  sporting  events,  sale  of  alcohol  in  grocery  stores. 

D Guest  speaker:  When  does  someone  need  help? 

When  should  you  get  help  with  a problem?  When  should  you  encourage 
someone  else  to  seek  help?  Invite  the  school  counsellor  to  visit  your  class  to  talk 
about  these  questions. 


Activity  3.4 


Saying  “No” 

Intent:  To  examine  ways  in  which  people  can  avoid  doing  something 

they  don’t  want  to  do. 

Time:  25  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  asking  the  question:  “What  are  some  ways  to  stand  up 
for  your  opinions  about  drug  use?”  Some  possible  answers  include: 

• Make  a decision  about  how  you  feel  about  drug  use  before  the  situation  happens 

• Learn  to  say  “No”  and  mean  it 

• Watch  how  others  stand  up  for  their  beliefs 

2.  Explain  that  often  we  know  that  something  just  doesn’t  feel  right,  but  the 
problem  is  to  get  out  of  the  situation  without  looking  bad.  With  thp  class,  make  a 
list  of  situations  that  might  be  difficult  to  get  out  of. 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  assemble  in  small  groups  and  develop  short  scenes  using 
different  ways  out.  Explain  that  humour  can  be  useful,  being  direct  is  possible, 
being  persistent  can  be  interesting. 

Have  each  group  use  role  plays  to  demonstrate  some  of  their  favourite 
techniques  to  the  class. 

Alternatives 


A Debate 

Taking  chances  like  riding  with  someone  who  has  been  drinking  is  dangerous. 
But  sometimes  saying  “no,  thanks”  is  hazardous  to  a relationship.  Make  a list  of 
all  the  pros  and  cons  to  this  situation.  Form  two  teams  and  debate  the  issue.  One 
team  supports  ways  to  say  no  to  a drinking  driver.  The  other  supports  taking  the 
chance  and  going  along.  You  may  wish  to  have  someone  judge  the  results. 
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Your  Choice. . . Our  Chance 

The  video  segment  “Good  Practice  Today”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying 
exercises  examine  saying  “No”  and  the  development  of  refusal  skills. 


The  video  segment  “Thanks,  But  No  Thanks”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying 
exercises  examine  ways  of  coping  with  peer  pressure. 


Activity  3.5 

Being  bored 


Intent:  To  examine  strategies  for  dealing  with  boredom. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Procedure 

1 . Introduce  the  activity  by  explaining  that  being  alone  without  much  to  do  is  a 
difficult  experience.  With  the  class,  make  a list  of  ideas  that  teens  in  your 
community  might  consider  doing  to  avoid  this  situation. 

2.  Lead  a class  discussion  to  find  solutions  to  some  important  factors  that  may 
cause  boredom,  such  as  the  teen  transportation  problem.  Ask  students  to 
consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  are  some  steps  you  and  your  classmates  could  take? 

• Who  are  the  people  who  are  likely  to  help  you? 

• Which  people  might  be  less  likely  to  cooperate? 

3.  To  conclude  the  activity,  ask  each  student  to  suggest  a way  to  get  both  of  the 
groups  identified  above  to  support  their  ideas. 

Alternatives 

A Role  play 

Have  students  role-play  various  situations  and  the  strategies  they  developed. 

B Survey 

Have  students  conduct  a survey  to  identify  creative  or  unusual  ways  to  combat 
boredom.  Results  of  one  such  survey  discovered  that  teens  who  said  they 
experienced  boredom  tried  the  following,  for  positive  results: 

• Got  involved  in  a fitness  program  (aerobics,  weight-lifting,  power  walking) 

• Took  up  a challenge  (to  compete  in  a biathlon,  to  save  money  for  a holiday) 

• Volunteered  in  the  community  (clearing  snow  from  the  outdoor  rink, 
running  errands  for  shut-ins,  looking  after  a neighbour’s  children) 

• Got  a job  (babysitting,  delivering  flyers,  mowing  lawns,  walking  dogs, 
cleaning  house) 

• Learned  something  new-for  example,  how  things  work  (bicycles,  radios, 
clocks) 


Activity  3.6 

Talking  with  parents 


Intent:  To  identify  issues  that  are  often  difficult  to  discuss  with  parents 

and  examine  how  to  enhance  family  relations. 

Time:  15  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  stating  that  sometimes  teens  find  it  hard  to  talk  to  their 
parents.  Ask  students  to  pretend  that  their  parents  promised  just  to  listen  and 
not  say  a word.  As  an  individual  activity,  have  students  make  a list  of  things  they 
might  want  to  talk  to  their  parents  about.  Explain  that  students  will  not  be 
required  to  share  what  is  on  their  list.  Collect  any  issues  students  wish  to 
contribute. 

2.  Lead  a class  discussion  based  on  the  question,  “What  are  some  ways  to  make  the 
family  setting  a more  positive  place  to  live?”  Some  possible  answers  include  the 
following: 

• respect  the  property  of  others 

• respect  the  privacy  of  others 

• take  pride  in  your  home  and  family 

• feel  free  to  tell  your  family  that  you  appreciate  them 

• share  your  daily  experiences  with  them 

• keep  promises 

• play  games-make  living  with  your  family  fun 

• include  other  family  members  in  your  interests 

• recognize  that  everyone  has  problems  sometimes,  and  support  and  kindness 
help 

3.  To  conclude  the  activity,  have  students  tell  (or  write)  one  thing  that  each  could 
do  to  make  their  family  relationships  more  positive. 

Alternatives 

A Role  play 

Include  a role-play  activity  to  allow  students  to  demonstrate  situations  in  which 
they  wish  to  discuss  an  issue  with  a parent. 

B Parent  panel 

Invite  a number  of  parents  to  participate  in  a panel  discussion.  Without 
identifying  student  contributors,  read  out  the  issues  which  students  submitted  in 
Step  1 and  ask  them  to  listen.  Then,  ask  for  parent  comments.  Note:  Even 
though  you  are  not  identifying  which  student  suggested  a particular  issue,  this 
approach  would  still  require  student  consent,  since  you’ve  told  them  their  lists 
are  confidential.  Otherwise,  ask  the  class  to  brainstorm  a list  of  issues  they  would 
like  the  parent  panel  to  address. 


Activity  3.7 

Looking  at  advertising 


Intent:  To  examine  how  alcohol  use  is  portrayed  in  advertising. 

Time:  40  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  the  activity  by  stating  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  big  business! 
Everywhere  you  look,  there  are  advertisements  making  alcohol  use  look  like  fun. 
Ask  the  class  to  give  examples  of  advertisements  they  have  seen. 

2.  Present  a mini-lecture  on  advertising,  using  the  material  below: 

Advertising  is  more  easily  understood  when  the  basic  principles  used  by  the 
people  who  plan  and  design  advertising  programs  are  known.  Advertisers  begin 
by  identifying  the  characteristics  of  the  people  they  target  to  buy  their  products. 
For  example,  a brewing  company  may  want  to  increase  sales  to  young,  single 
men  under  the  age  of  25.  Advertisers  then  try  to  find  ways  of  appealing  to  this 
particular  group.  They  may  directly  or  indirectly  offer  a variety  of  benefits  that 
they  believe  will  appeal  to  this  group,  e.g.,  participating  in  challenging  sports, 
meeting  beautiful  women,  etc. 

Advertisers  often  learn  about  what  appeals  to  a specific  group  through  market 
research.  Based  on  what  the  research  indicates,  advertisers  may  promote  the 
benefits  of  their  product  by: 

• praising  the  quality,  taste,  price  or  accessibility  of  their  product 

• associating  their  product  with  a particular  image-mature,  upper  class, 
professional  and  so  forth 

• associating  their  product  with  a particular  way  of  life-fun  loving,  adventurous, 
hard  working,  macho,  glamourous  and  so  on 

• promising  their  product  will  improve  personal  relationships-others  will  admire 
you  or  others  will  like  you  more 

• promising  their  product  will  solve  a problem-it  will  decrease  a health  concern  or 
it  will  provide  relaxation 

All  of  the  components  of  an  ad  (music,  slogans,  actors,  scenes,  locations,  words) 
combine  to  produce  a specific  image  and  to  sell  the  benefits  of  a product.  At  the 
same  time,  any  of  the  product’s  perceived  negatives  are  carefully  avoided  or 
played  down. 

3.  Have  the  class  assemble  in  small  groups.  Explain  they  are  to  prepare  an 
advertisement  (or  create  a commercial)  for  an  alcohol  product,  but  they  are  to 
tell  the  consumer  both  sides  of  the  story-the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
using  their  product. 

4.  Conclude  the  class  by  having  groups  display  (or  perform)  the  advertisement 
they  have  developed. 


Alternatives 


A Individual  activity 

Have  students  collect  examples  of  advertisements  of  alcohol  products  in 
magazines  and  on  television,  and  analyze  them  using  the  following  questions. 
What  appealing  activities  are  associated  with  the  use  of  these  products?  Do  some 
of  the  advertisements  appeal  to  different  parts  of  the  population,  e.g.,  younger 
people,  sports  enthusiasts,  people  who  think  they  are  sophisticated? 

B Make  a poster 

Have  students  make  a poster  that  uses  the  same  appeals  as  alcohol  advertising 
but  substitute  a product  that  promotes  health. 
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B Your  Choice. . . Our  Chance 

The  video  segment  “The  Big  Break”  (15  minutes)  and  accompanying  exercises 
examine  media  techniques  which  influence  behaviour. 


Activity  3.8 

Speaking  out 

Intent:  To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  tell  others  about 

their  opinions  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
or  other  drugs. 

Time:  40  minutes 


Procedure 

1.  Introduce  this  activity  by  explaining  that,  as  a result  of  their  work  in  this  unit  of 
the  health  curriculum,  students  have  been  able  to  gain  knowledge  and  form 
opinions  on  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  Summarize  the  main  points  of 
the  sections  covered. 

2.  With  the  class,  develop  a list  of  ways  in  which  students  could  present  what  they 
have  learned  and/ or  follow  through  on  the  personal  decisions  they  have  made. 
Possible  suggestions  may  include  the  following: 

• Present  information  to  Student  Council,  to  the  Peer  Support  team  or  to  other 
classes. 

• Support  the  activities  of  a community  group  that  is  involved  with  alcohol-  or 
other  drug-related  issues. 

• Conduct  a debate  or  forum  in  front  of  the  student  body  (all  the  grade  7,  8 and  9 
students,  for  example). 

• Stage  a series  of  skits  illustrating  common  teen  dilemmas  and  invite  parents  and 
other  students  to  attend  the  performance. 

3.  Using  one  of  the  decision-making  models  presented  in  Activity  3.1,  have 
students  decide  on  one  or  more  activities  to  pursue.  Establish  planning  or  work 
groups  to  carry  out  these  activities. 


Alternatives 

A Advice,  please! 

Answers  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  drinking  and  driving  are  not  simple. 
Have  students  identify  situations  they  have  encountered  or  heard  about.  Then 
encourage  them  to  generate  ideas  about  what  teens  can  do  to  put  a stop  to 
drinking  and  driving. 


ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 


Print  Materials 

• Role  Play:  A Practical  Guide  for  Group  Leaders  explains  how  to  involve 
participants  in  their  own  learning,  in  an  effective  and  engaging  way.  The  booklet 
is  available  at  your  local  AADAC  office,  or  contact: 

AADAC  Provincial  Programs 
2nd  floor,  10909  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3M9 

Telephone:  (403)  427-0116 

• The  PAL  Smoking  Prevention  Program:  An  Active  Learning  Approach  to  Attitudes,  Ideas 
and  Life  Skills  for  11-  to  13-year-olds,  is  produced  by  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
as  part  of  Break  Free,  Canada’s  National  Program  to  Reduce  Smoking.  The  program 
promotes  a positive  attitude  toward  remaining  smoke-free. 

PAL  is  available  from  Canada  Communication  Group,  Publishing  Division, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0S9. 

• Health  and  Welfare  Canada  has  also  produced  the  following  reports  which 
contain  statistical  information  relevant  to  the  content  in  Teen  Action: 

- National  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  Survey  (1989):  Highlights  report. 

- Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  Use  by  Canadian  Youth:  A National  Alcohol  and 
Other  Drugs  Survey  (1989)  Technical  Report. 

- Smoking  Behaviour  of  Canadians:  A National  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  Survey 
(1989)  Report. 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  in  the  AADAC  Library,  or  contact  for 
information: 

Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
Communications  Branch 
Publications  Distribution  Unit 
19  th  floor  Jeanne  Mance  Bldg. 

Tunney’s  Pasture 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1A  0K9 


Videos 


• Your  Choice... Our  Chance-A  collection  of  10  video  programs  and  accompanying 
exercises.  Designed  by  the  Agency  for  Instructional  Technology,  1989,  in 
cooperation  with  Health  and  Welfare  Canada.  (See  page  5 for  information  on 
ordering.) 

• Elephant  in  the  Living  Room  (25  minutes)  (Distributor:  Kinetic)-An  allegorical 
dramatization  of  the  denial  and  secrecy  that  pervade  life  in  an  alcoholic  or 
dysfunctional  family.  The  elephant  helps  to  disperse  the  fear  and  shame  that 
enmesh  families  in  shrouds  of  secrecy. 

• Self  Esteem  Curriculum  Module  (Distributor:  Sunburst)-A  collection  of  seven 
30-minute  videos.  The  series  helps  show  adolescents  how  to  develop  a positive 
state  of  mind  that  enables  them  to  believe  in  their  own  abilities,  identify  their 
strengths,  explore  the  values  that  will  help  them  act  in  their  own  best  interest, 
and  feel  confident  to  take  the  risks  that  help  them  grow. 

The  series  includes: 

• Be  your  best  self:  Assertiveness  training 

• Teen-parent  conflict:  Making  things  better 

• Building  self  confidence 

• Communication:  The  person-to-person  skill 

• When  things  get  tough:  Teens  cope  with  crisis 

• The  tough  decisions:  How  to  make  them 

• Sunburst  seminar:  Building  self  esteem 

• Teens  and  Alcohol:  A Hidden  Problem  (37  minutes)  (Distributor:  Sunburst) -What 
teens  may  not  realize  is  that  alcohol  is  a drug  that  can  make  them  do  things  they 
would  not  do  if  they  were  sober.  Using  Jennifer’s  drinking  party  as  a focal  point, 
it  demonstrates  how  alcohol  caused  needless  difficulties  for  three  teenagers. 

Community  Resources 

• AADAC  (Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission) 

• School  and  community  libraries 

• Professional  medical  associations  (Physicians,  Nurses) 

• Heart  associations 

• Lung  associations 

• Cancer  Society 

• Municipal,  provincial  and  federal  Health  Departments 

• Alberta  Sport  Council 
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SAMPLE  QUIZ 

Part  1 -Understanding  the  Context 

Read  the  situation  presented  below  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow: 

1.  Joanne,  who  has  just  finished  Grade  8,  is  spending  the  summer  with  her  mother 
at  a cabin  at  the  lake.  She  has  recently  met  a really  nice  guy,  Bob,  who  is  in  high 
school.  It  has  been  a great  summer  so  far!  She  is  at  a beach  party.  Bob  lights  a 
marijuana  cigarette,  and  offers  her  a puff.  Although  Joanne  has  never  tried 
marijuana  before,  she  really  wants  to  fit  in  and  make  a good  impression  on  the 
new  crowd.  She  takes  a drag,  stifling  the  urge  to  cough,  then  smokes  some  more. 
Soon  Joanne  is  not  having  a good  time.  Her  head  is  spinning,  and  she  is  feeling 
out  of  control  and  slightly  sick. 

a.  List  three  reasons  why  you  think  Joanne  decided  to  smoke  marijuana. 


b.  Joanne  says  “I’m  old  enough  to  try  marijuana  and  be  in  control.”  What  do  you 
think  she  means? 


c.  What  do  you  think  Joanne  would  do  if  the  situation  happened  again? 


Part  2-What  do  you  know? 

State  whether  the  following  statements  are  true  or  false. 

2.  Marijuana  is  legal  in  some  parts  of  Canada  if  you  are  over  the  age  of  21. 

3.  Most  alcoholics  are  male,  unemployed  and  have  little  education. 

4.  BAC  can  be  measured  by  a breathalyzer  test . 

5.  If  you  are  under  the  age  of  16  and  are  caught  drinking  and  driving,  the  police 

are  not  able  to  charge  you  because  you  are  a minor. 

6.  Alateen  is  an  organization  which  helps  teens  cope  when  there  are  alcohol 

problems  in  the  family. 

7.  Approximately  95%  of  adults  drink  alcohol.  _ 

8.  Both  marijuana  and  tobacco  contain  chemicals  which  affect  the  lungs. 

9.  Like  drinking  and  driving,  refusing  to  take  a breathalyzer  test  can  also  result  in  a 

criminal  charge. 

10.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  alcoholism  is  drinking  more  than  you  intend  to. 

Part  3-Taking  Action 

Complete  the  following  sentences. 

11.  If  someone  who  had  been  drinking  offered  to  drive  me  home, 

I would.  . . 


12.  If  I were  concerned  that  someone  in  my  family  or  a close  friend  had  a drinking 
problem,  I would.  . . 


13.  If  I were  asked  whether  I was  in  favour  of  legalizing  marijuana,  I would  say  . . . 


14.  If  I were  asked  whether  the  legal  drinking  age  should  be  lowered  to  16,  I would 
say  . . . 


15.  If  I were  asked  whether  the  penalties  for  drinking  and  driving  were  too  harsh,  I 
would  say.  . . 
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ANSWERS  TO  SAMPLE  QUIZ 


1.  The  following  are  suggested  answers  for  this  question.  What  is  important  is  that 
students  attempt  to  take  the  perspective  of  another  person  in  formulating  their 
answers. 

a.  Possible  reasons  why  Joanne  smoked  marijuana  include  the  following: 

• She  wanted  to  fit  in  with  the  new  crowd. 

• She  wanted  to  appear  older. 

• She  didn’t  want  Bob  to  think  she  disapproved  of  his  use  of  marijuana. 

b.  When  Joanne  says  “I’m  old  enough  to  try  marijuana  and  be  in  control,”  she 
probably  means: 

• I feel  pretty  grown  up  with  this  group. 

• I’m  not  sure  I can  control  what  happens  but  I think  I can. 

c.  Joanne  will  probably  remember  that  smoking  marijuana  at  the  beach  party 
was  not  the  experience  that  she  had  hoped,  and  that  she  wasn’t  able  to 
control  what  happened.  She  will  be  more  likely  to  refuse  the  offer  the  next 
time. 

2.  False.  Marijuana  is  an  illegal  drug  for  everyone  in  Canada. 

3.  False.  Anyone  can  become  an  alcoholic;  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  rich,  poor, 
male,  female. 

4.  True. 

5.  False.  You  can  be  charged  under  the  Young  Offenders  Act. 

6.  True. 

7.  False.  Approximately  75%  of  adults  drink  alcohol,  and  most  of  those  75%  drink 
in  moderation.  About  25%  do  not  drink. 

8.  True. 

9.  True. 

10.  True. 

There  are  no  correct  answers  for  questions  11  to  15.  Rather,  what  is  important  is  that 
students  formulate  an  opinion. 


LESSON  PLANNING  GUIDE 


Drinking  and  Driving 

Marijuana 

Alcohol  and  the  Family 

1.  Understanding  the  Context 

2.  Learning  About... 

3.  Taking  Action 
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